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The story has often been told of the employee in the 


Patent Office who resigned his position thirty years 


ago because “every new improvement had been 


invented.” Auburn believes the need for pioneering 
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in the automobile industry is greater today than ever, 
and places a self-imposed requirement upon. itself 
to lead in this respect. Having won a reputation for 
Co veCouseti elem mmeloetriccamartlamettlolthuetettiete-ttel 
it. That is the basis upon which we invite you to 


compare the new Auburn Straight Eight models. 
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The car illustrated above is the Convertible Cabriolet, Silent-Constant Mesh in Standard Models. Also Free Wheeling in Custom Models 
Custom models 8-98A: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $1195; Convertible Cabriolet $1245; 4-door Full Sedan $1195; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1345. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. Standard models 8-98: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $945; 4-door Full Sedan $995; 
Convertible Cabriolet $1045; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $995; all prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. Equipment other than 
standard, at extra cost. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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A Simple, Easy Way to Reduce 
Waistlines—Often 4 to 6 Inches— 


and Acquire 


BETTER HEALTH—BETTER APPEARANCE 





No Dieting—No Exercise—No Drugs. Results 
Assured—or Not a Penny’s Cost to You 
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Two good testimonials of last 

month. There are thousands 

in our files. Send for com- 
plete literature. 


“I have reduced my waistline 8 inches 
by wearing Director Belt. I am well 
satisfied. You may use my name for 
reference.” 


J. P. Longenecker, Lebanon, Pa. 


“Have worn a Director Belt and been 
much benefited, for which I am very 
thankful. When I started I weighed 
227 lbs.—waist measure 46 inches. Felt 
slowed-up and very uncomfortable. 
Have reduced my weight to 202 Ibs. 
and my waist measure is 4014 inches; 
digestion is much improved and am 
feeling fine again. I am writing to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation for Direc- 
tor Belt. You are at liberty to use my 
mame as a testimonial as it may help 
others.” Frank A. Churchill, N. Y. C. 





Make This Test 


We want an opportunity to prove to you 
what wonders Director will accomplish in 
reducing your weight and waist measure- 
ment. So we ask your permission to send 
you a Director for one week’s trial. Note 


K 


how this remarkable belt 
produces an instant im- 
provement in your ap- 
pearance the moment 
you put it on. Note how 
much better your clothes 
fit and look without a 
d heavy waistline to pull 

gg ave to them out of shape. See 
how naturally and com- 

fortably you attain a more erect carriage 
and enjoy a new feeling of ease and com- 
fort and lightness when the overworked 
abdominal muscles are properly supported. 





Director Helps Nature 
Reduce Waistlines 


You'll enjoy the big improvement in your 
appearance that Director gives you. You'll 
enjoy the new feeling of renewed life and 
vitality it brings. But best of all you'll 
enjoy the knowledge that excess fat is 
being absorbed and eliminated. The natural 
elasticity of the muscles is aided and re- 
stored. Once again nature works away 
excess fat. Doctor R. A. Lowell says, 
“Practically all excess adipose tissue at 
the waistline can surely be eliminated by 
the faithful use of Director Belt.” 


How Director Works 


With every movement of your body, 
Director applies a firm but gentle pressure 
on the abdominal fat. Every time you take 





a step—every time you stand or sit down— § 
every time you bend or twist or lean over 7 
—this alternating ac- | 


tion of Director reduces 
the fat at the waistline. 
This continued action 
during all your waking 
hours works away the 
excess fatty deposits. 
Within a few weeks or 
months (the time re- 
quired depending on the 
extent to which you are now overburdened 
with fat)—Director has accomplished a 
reduction in a natural way without the 
slightest effort on your part. 

Compare this delightful simple method 
—this assured method—with any other 
you have ever tried or heard about. Com- 
pare it with drugs—with starvation dieting 
—with violent enervating exercise—with 
expensive bath and massage treatment. 
Director is by far the most natural and 
satisfactory method of weight reduction 
but the cost is so small as to be negligible 
in comparison with the benefits it brings. 





The “Director” will 
give you a waistline 
like this 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 


Director is woven on especially designed 
looms—firom the finest 








Gone—that ugly bulge and you 
feel and look so much younger 


slips on easily and quickly and is de- 
lightfully comfortable to wear, as 
thousands of business and _ profes- 
sional men testify. It never puckers 
or gathers and always lies flat and 
smooth. 


TRIAL OFFER 


We have tried to give you some idea of what 
Director is and how it is warranted to reduce 
excess fat. But nothing we can say will be 
half so convincing as an actual test. So we 
invite a test on this basis. Use the coupon 
and send today for trial offer and directions 
for measuring. Wear Director for one week. 
Then, if you don"t agree with each and every 
statement we have made herein, simply re- 
turn the belt and we will refund your 
money promptly and the trial won't cost 
you a penny. We can think of no more fair 
or liberal offer than this. In fairness to your- 
self please make this test. Fill in and mail the 
coupon now. 
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Every book listed on this 


copyrights. 








Not Mere Reprints! 


e is a popular copyright. 
We have distributed many aeilicins of classical reprints, 
but until June 30 offer the public a great library of popular 
Every book listed on this page is exclusive. 
You cannot get them in any other form. Considering that 
they are POPULAR COPYRIGHTS the price of 20 
for $1 is an unbelievable bargain. 


books 
Order before June 30. 











14 What Should 
Kn . 

19 Story of Nietzsche's Philoso- 
phy. Durant 

25 Rhyming Dictionary ‘ 

39 Story of Aristotle's Philoso- 
phy. Durant 

42 Origin of Human Race 

53 Insects and Men; Instinct Vs. 

Reason. Clarence Darrow 

56 Dictionary of U. S. Slang 

58 Tales from Decameron. 
Boccaccio 

72 Color of Life and Love 

74 Physiology of Sex Life 

82 Common Faults in English 

83 Evolution of Marriage 

87 Nature of Love 

91 Manhood: Facts of Life 

92 Hypnotism Explained 

97 Self-Contradictions of Bible 

98 How to Love z 

109 Facts You Should Know 
About Classics. McCabe 

110 History of World War 

125 Woodrow Wilson's War 
Speeches 

126 History of Rome. Wood 

133 Principles of Electricity 

150 Queer Facts About Lost 
Civilizations 

159 Story of Plato's Philosophy 

172 Evolution of Sex 

175 

1 


Every Girl 
Ww 


» A Hindu Book of Love 
76 Four Essays on Sex. 
Havelock Ellis 
192 Book of Synonyms 
217 Puzzle of Personality 
218 Essence of the Talmud 
228 Plain Talks With Husbands 
and Wives. Ellis 
271 Is Death Inevitable? ’ 
286 Prostitution in the Ancient 
World 
287 Best Jokes About 
297 Do We_ Need 
McCabe é 
326 How to Write Short Stories 
7 A Book of Riddle Rimes 
364 How to Argue Logically 
367 How to Improve 
Conversation 
374 Psychology of Suicide 
375 Love Story of an Old Maid 
377 Psychology of Joy and Sorrow 
383 Prostitution in the U. 5S. 
403 Facts You Should Know 
About Music 
1 Facts About Phrenology 
4 Art of Being Happy 
1 U. 8S. Commercial Geography 
39 My 12 Years in a Monastery. 
McCabe 
440 Baseball; How to Play 
446 Psychology of Religion 
447 Auto-Suggestion: How It 
Works 
449 Auto-Suggestion and Health 
$52 Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms 
467 Evolution Made Plain 
4173 Lives of Chorus Girls 
475 Develop Sense of Humor 
479 iow N. Y. Girls Live 
488 How Not to be a Wall- 
Flower 
491 Psychology for Beginners 
493 Novel Discoveries in Science 
501 How to Tie All Kinds of 
Knots 
503 Short History of Civil War 
09 Are We Machines? Clarence 
Darrow 
518 How to Make Candy 
524 Death and its Problems 
529 Woman the Criminal 
536 What Women Beyond 40 
Should Know 
556 Hints on Etiquette 
557 Is the Moon a Dead World? 
603 The Electron Theory 
606 How to Play Chess 
609 Are the Planets Inhabited? 
627 Short History of the Jews 
629 Handbook of Legal Forms 
637 German-English Dictionary 
639 4,000 Most Essential English 
Words 
644 Women Who Lived for Love 
645 Confidential Chats with 
Wives 
648 Sexual Rejuvenation 
653 What Boys Should Know 
654 What Young. Men Should 
Know 
655 What Young Women Should 
Know 
656 What Married Men Should 
Know 
657 What Married Women 
Should Know 
658 Toasts for all Occasions 
661 Neurotic America and the 
Sex Impulse 
679 Chemistry for Beginners 
681 Spelling Self Taught 
682 Grammar Self Taught 
683 Punctuation Self Taught 
687 U. 8. Constitution 
688 Teeth and Mouth Hygiene 
689 Women’s Sexual Life 
690 Man's Sexual Life 
691 Child's Sexual Life 
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Your 
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JUNE 30 
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On JUNE 30 We Must Quit Selling g Popular 


Copyrights at 20 for $1 


ond, hay oy al reprints of t 
had 


Classics! 
a wonderful vision of sellin 


Popiilar © Copy rights at 5c, but royalties an 


to authors force us to abandon 


this plan on June 30. Your final chance! You may take your Bick. of the Popular Copyrights listed 
on this page at the rate of 20 for $1, but after June 30 these Popular Copyrights wil! not be available! 


A new list of classical reprints will be issued after June 30. 
idea of Little Blue Books at 5c each 


his is necessary in order to save the 
This chance will never be repeated 


Mail Your Order Before Midnight of June 30! 


Popular Copyrights 


at 20 BOOKS for *] 





We Planned Bigger 


Than Cold Business 
Practice Would Permit 


We hoped to be able to 
issue a great library of Pop- 
ular Copyrights, but we must 
be blunt and admit the bitter 
truth—the royalties and fees 
were too gigantic, consider- 
ing that we were getting 
only 5e per book. Under 
our old plan we reprinted 
the classics Shakespeare, 
Emerson, Poe, Keats, etc., 
and these works entailed 
only a mechanical expense. 
We go back to that policy 
after June 30. So now we 
must clear our shelves of 
these Popular Copyrights. 
All must Be sold. Phis is a 
LAST CALL announcement. 








696 How to Pronounce Proper 


Names 
697 4,000 Words 
pronounced 
703 Physiology Self Taught 
704 Facts About Palmistry 


often Mis- 


705 100 Professions for Women 

710 Botany for Beginners 

715 Auction Bridge for Beginners 

717 Modern Sexual Morality 

724 Burbank Funeral Oration. 
Judge Lindsey 

726 Facts About Venereal Dis- 


eases 
727 Psychology of Affections 
730 Mistresses of Today 
731 Mental Differences of Men 
and Women 
734 Book of Useful Phrases 
759 How to Conquer Stupidity 
767 Facts About Astrology 
768 Best Jokes About Lawyers 
773 Good Habits and How to 
Form Them 


775 First Aid for Investors 

777 Riddle of Human Behavior 

781 Catholicism and Sex 

782 Psycho-Analysis: Mind and 
Body 

784 es Tests in Psycho- 
Analy 


789 Digest ~ % U. S. Marriage and 
Divorce Laws 

800 Sex in Psycho-Analysis 

801 A Rapid Calculator 

804 Freud on Sleep and Sexual 
Dreams 

810 Seandals of Paris Life 

815 Dictionary of Familiar Quo- 
tations 

816 Shakespearean Quotations 

817 Her Burning Secret 

819 Book of Strange Murders 

820 Jokes About Married Life 

821 Improve Your Vocabulary 

822 Rhetoric Self Taught 

823 English Composition Self 
Taught 

835 Handbook of Useful Tables 

841 Future of Religion 

842 Best Jokes of 1925 

843 Can You Control Conduct ? 
Clarence Darrow 

845 Facts to Know About 
Fortune Telling 

846 Womanhood: Facts of Life 

847 How to Play Card Games 

850 Bad Habits and How to 
Break Them 

851 Bible Myths and Legends 

853 How to Know the Songbirds 

855 How to Write Letters 

856 Arithmetic Self Taught. 1 

857 Arithmetic Self Taught. 2 

858 Psychology of fn ~aed 

862 German Self Taught 

864 Chats With Husbands 

869 Best Jokes of 1927 

872 Manual Parliamentary Law 

876 Curiosities of Mathematics 

877 French Cooking for 
Amateurs 

879 Best Jokes About Preachers 

882 Psychology of Character 


uilding 

883 — on Capital Punish- 
nt. Clarence Darrow 

R84 Debate ant Prohibition. 


889 Jokes About Kissing 
891 Your Talent and 
Develop It 
893 500 Riddles 
894 How to Advertise 
895 Astronomy for Beginners 
896 Wages of Sin 
901 Woman: Eternal Primitive 
902 Dictionary of Foreign Words 
903 All About Syphilis 
904 Sex Symbolism. Fielding 
910 Is Life Worth Living ? 
Darrow 
Mankind Progressing? 
Clarence Darrow 
964 How to Be Happy Though 
Married 
966 Rational Sex Ethics 
972 Book of Popular Jokes 
975 Cleopatra and Her Loves 
984 Harmony Self Taught 
986 How to Talk and Debate 
987 Art of Kissing 
988 The Art of Courtship 
995 How to Play the Piano 
997 Recipes Home Cooking 
999 Latin Self Taught 
1000 Wonders of Radium 
1003 How to Think Logically 
1004 How to Save Money 
1005 How to Enjoy Orchestra 
Music 
1006 Children’s Games 
1007 Revolt Against Religion 
1008 Origin of Religion. MeCabe 
1009 Typewriting Self Taught 
1010 Amateur Magic Tricks 
1011 French-English Dictionary 
1012 Best Negro Jokes 
1013 Best Irish Jokes 
1014 Best American Jokes 
1015 Comic Dialect Poems 
1018 Humcrous Limericks 
1020 Why I am _ an 
Luther Burbank 
1021 Italian Self Taught 
1023 Popular Recitations 
1030 World's Great Religions 
1049 How to Sing 
1051 Cause and Nature of Genius 
1052 Nature of Instinct and 
Emotions 
suide to N. Y. Strange 
Sections 
1056 Devil's Dictionary. 
Ambrose Bierce 
1061 Human Origin of Morals 
1062 Humoresque. Fannie Hurst 
1064 Simplicity of Radio 
1065 Lives of U. S. Presidents 
1069 Conquest of Fear 
1070 How to Fight 
Troubles 
1074 Commercial Law 
1078 Morals in Greece and Rome 
McCabe 
1079 Phallic Elements in Religic 
McCabe 
1082 Best Jewish Jokes 
1084 Did Jesus Ever Live 
1088 Truth About Mussolini 
1089 Common Sense of Sex 
1091 Facts About Cancer 
1092 Simple Beauty Hints 
1093 Amusing Puns 
1094 Insanity Explained 
1097 Memory: How to Use It 
1103 Puzzles and Brain Teasers 
1105 Spanish-English Dictionar 
1109 Spanish Self Taught 
1111 Prostitution in the 
Medieval World 
Love from Many Angles 
Degradation of Woman 
Facts About Puritan Morals 
On the Bum 
26 Eating for Health 
30 The Dark Ages. McCabe 
35 Prostitution in the Modern 
Toric 
1138 What Atheism Means 
1139 Photography Self Taught 
1144 Truth About Jesuits 
McCabe 
1148 Sexual Crimes in U. S. Law 
1164 Unlovely Sin. Ben Hecht 
1167 Sinister Sex, etc. Hecht 
1174 How to Write Business 
Letters 
1176 A Mad Love. Frank Harris 
1204 Dictionary of Musical 
Terms 
1206 How to Swim 
1207 French Self Taught 
1208 Success Easier Than Failure 
1209 Charming Hostess; Enter- 
tainment Guide 
1210 Mathematica] Oddities 
1216 Italian-English Dictionary 
1221 Facts About Will Power 


How to 
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Nervous 
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Haldeman-Julius Publications, Dept. X-22, Girard, Kansas 


1225 How to Avoid Marital 
Discord 
1228 Jokes About Drunks 


1231 Best Jokes of 1926 


1233 Better Meals for Less 
Money 

1238 Beginning Married Life 
Right 

239 Party Games for Grown- 


Ups 
1241 Outline of U. S. History 
1242 Care of Skin and Hair 
1244 How to Write Love Letters 
1246 Best Hobo Jokes 
1247 Psychology of 
Hate 
1249 Best Jokes About Lovers 
1250 Companionate Marriage 
1251 What Do You Know? 
i257 How to Become Citizen 
1278 Ventriloquism Self Taught 
1279 Side Show Tricks 
1285 Gamblers’ Crooked Tricks 
1292 Best Short Stories of 1928 
1311 Real Aims of Catholicism 
1316 Revolt of Modern Youth 
1317 Meaning of U. 8. Consti- 
tution 
1318 Case For and Against 
Sexual Sterilization 
1320 How to Get a Husband 
1321 Fasting for Health 
1322 Confessions of a 
Woman 
1329 Facing Life Fearlessly 
Clarence Darrow 
Facts About Digestion 
Common Sense of Health 
7 Breakdown of Marriage 
Crooked Financial Schemes 
How to Get a Job 
Unusual Menus 
2 Typical Love Problems 
1347 Trial Marriage 
1349 Life of Lindbergh 
351 How to Get Ahead 


Love and 


Modern 








3 300k of Similes 
1356 How to Make Wills 


1357 What You Should Know 
About Law 
1358 How to Acquire Good 


Taste 

1359 Is Birth Control a Sin? 

Pocket Cook Book 

Who Killed Jesus ? 

Law for Women 

Law for Auto-Owners 

5 How to Build Vocabulary 

Sins of Good People 

President Harding's 

Illegitimate Daughter 

1380 Flesh and the Devil 

1382 Is Our Civilization Over- 
Sexed ? 

1385 Defense of Devil 

1388 Are the Clergy Honest ? 

1389 Tobacco Habit 

i392 Confessions of a Gold 
Digger 

1395 Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism 

1412 Stories of Tramp Life 

1413 My Prison Days 

1419 Unusual Deaths 

1420 Why Wives Leave Home 

1421 How to Get a Divorce 

1426 Foot Troubles Corrected 





1428 Unusual Love Affairs 

1430 Shorthand Self Taught 

1434 How to Think Clearly 

1436 Strange Marriage Customs 

1437 Curiosities of the Law 

1439 Intelligence: How to Test It 

1440 Can Man Know God? 

1442 Facts About Graphology 

1445 Wild Women of Broadway 

1448 Character Reading from 
Faces 

1450 Do We Live Forever ? 

1455 End of the World. McCabe 

1459 Psychology of Criminal 

1460 American Statistics 

1471 How to Become Mentally 
Superior 

1475 Best Jokes of 1928 

1476 What You Should Know 
About Your Sensations 

1477 How Glands Affect Per- 
sonality 

1480 Causes of World War 

1481 The New Immorality 

1484 Why Preachers Go Wrong 

1491 Power of Women 

1493 Wine, Women and Song 

1496 Sexual Factor in Divorce 

1497 ¢ ‘ompanionate Divorce 

1498 M. U. Sex Questionnaire 

1500 Why I am an Agnostic. 
Clarence Darrow 

1501 Mussolini and the Pope 

1503 Effective English in Speech 

1504 Overcome’ _ Self-Conscious- 
ness 

1508 Facts about Poisons 

1513 Statistics: How to Under- 
stand Them 

1514 Edison's Inventions 

1516 Facts about Gonorrhea 

1523 How to Avoid Catching 
Venereal Diseases 

1531 Can We Follow 
Today ? 

1532 Don Quixote 

1534 How to Test Urine 

1 How to Throw a Party 

1536 Facing Death Fearlessly 

1538 Rational Sex Code 

1542 Who Started World War? 

1543 Is War Inevitable? 

1544 Against Capital 
ment 

1548 Chinese Cook Book 

1553 Exercises for Nervousness 
and Indigestion 

1554 Exercises for the Heart 

1555 Rules for Success in 
Business 

1556 How Sun 

1559 Can We 
Nature? 

1563 Marvels of Sunlight 


Jesus 





Punish- 


Health 
Human 


Gives 
Change 


1565 Catholicism and the Public 
Schools 
1566 How to Conduct Love 
ffair 


1568 Full Text Edison's Scholar- 
ship Questionnaire 


1569 Boecaccio—Lover of Love 








How to Order: 


Just list titles desired by number. 
Order at least 20 books anc 
enclose money order, check or 
currency at rate of 20 books for 
$l1—minimum order $1] We 
prepay postage and ship at once. 
Prepaid offer applies only when 
remittance accompanies order. 
Save real money by sending cash 
with order. (No C. O. D. orders 
can be sent to Canada or foreign 
countries; these must remit by 
international postal money order.) 


“SO ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


lUse This Simple Order Form for 
, Popular Copyrights Before June30 





HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 


I Dept. X-22, Girard, Kansas. 


Enclosed please find $ 


which is payment 


at the rate of 20 books for $1 for the following popular copyrights 
i which I have listed by number on the lines below. 


Name 


Address 


city 


Note:—If you want every book listed on this page ( 


State 
(364 books) 


remit only $16.75 and make an X mark here 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, recognizing the rights of the child 
as the first rights of citizenship, pledges itself to these aims for the Children of America 
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OR every child spiritual and moral training to help 

him to stand firm under the pressure of life 

u For every child understanding and the guarding 
of his personality as his most precious right 
at For every child a home and that love and security 
which a home provides; and for that child who must re- 
ceive foster care, the nearest substitute for his own home 
iv For every child full preparation for his birth, his 
mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; and 
the establishment of such protective measures as will make 
child-bearing safer 
v For every child health protection from birth through 
adolescence, including: periodical health examinations and, 
where needed, care of specialists and hospital treatment; 
regular dental examinations and care of the teeth; protec- 
tive and preventive measures against communicable dis- 
eases; the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and pure water 
vi For every child from birth through adolescence, promo- 
tion of health, including health instruction and a health 
program, wholesome physical and mental recreation, with 
teachers and leaders adequately trained 
vit For every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and 
wholesome, with reasonable provisions for privacy, free 
from conditions which tend to thwart his development; 
and a home environment harmonious and enriching 
vit For every child a school which is safe from hazards, 
sanitary, properly equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For 
younger children nursery schools and kindergartens to 
supplement home care 
ix For every child a community which recognizes and 
plans for his needs, protects him against physical dangers, 
moral hazards, and disease; provides him with safe and 
wholesome places for play and recreation; and makes 
provision for his cultural and social needs 
x For every child an education which, through the dis- 
covery and development of his individual abilities, prepares 
him for life; and through training and vocational guidance 
prepares him for a living which will yield him the maxi- 
mum of satisfaction 
x1 For every child such teaching and training as will pre- 
pare him for successful parenthood, homemaking, and the 
rights of citizenship; and, for parents, supplementary 
training to fit them to deal wisely with the problems of 
parenthood 
xt For every child education for safety and protection 
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against accidents to which modern conditions subject him 
—those to which he is directly exposed and those which, 
through loss or maiming of his parents, affect him in- 
directly 

xu For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or other- 
wise physically handicapped, and for the child who is 
mentally handicapped, such measures as will early dis- 
cover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and treat- 
ment, and so train him that he may become an asset to 
society rather than a liability. Expenses of these services 
should be borne publicly where they cannot be privately met 
xiv For every child who is in conflict with society the right 
to be dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, not 
society’s outcast; with the home, the school, the church, 
the court and the institution when needed, shaped to return 
him whenever possible to the normal stream of life 

xv For every child the right to grow up in a family with 
an adequate standard of living and the security of a stable 
income as the surest safeguard against social handicaps 
xvi For every child protection against labor that stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, that limits education, 
that deprives children of the right of comradeship, of play, 
and of joy 

xvi For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and 
health services as for the city child, and an extension to 
rural families of social, recreational, and cultural facilities 
xviit To supplement the home and the school in the train- 
ing of youth, and to return to them those interests of 
which modern life tends to cheat children, every stimula- 
tion and encouragement should be given to the extension 
and development of the voluntary youth organizations 

xix To make everywhere available these minimum pro- 
tections of the health and welfare of children, there should 
be a district, county, or community organization for health, 
education, and welfare, with full-time officials, codrdinat- 
ing with a state-wide program which will be responsive to 
a nation-wide service of general information, statistics, and 
scientific research. This should include: (a) Trained, full- 
time public health officials, with public health nurses, 
sanitary inspection, and laboratory workers. (4) Available 
hospital beds. (c) Full-time public welfare service for the 
relief, aid, and guidance of children in special need due to 
poverty, misfortune, or behavior difficulties, and for the 
protection of children from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or 
moral hazard 
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For every child these rights, regardless of race, or color, or situation, wherever he may live 


under the protection of the American flag 
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an the Traffic Problem 
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BY MILLER MCCLINTOCK 
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Director, The Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for Street 


solution for the street 


S THERE a 
li traffic problem? This 

frequently asked by worried busi- 
nessmen, by harassed motorists and by 
more harassed pedestrians. The answer 
is “No!” Unfortunately, there is no sin- 
gle clear cut and final remedy for the 
overcrowding which has taken place in 
American cities during the past quarter 
of a century. So long as cities continue 
te grow they will always struggle against 
their physical limits. In a broader sense, 
however, the answer may be in the af- 
firmative, for movements which are now 
under way promise to remove much of 
the irritation and damage from the situa- 
tion. It is not at all improbable that by 
1950 we will look back upon the first 
third of the century as a period of great 
and unnecessary waste and confusion. 


question is 


This expression of hope is based upon 
a number of factors. The most promising 
is the greatly increased skill which is 
being shown by public officials and others 
in the control of traffic and in the design 
of traffic facilities. As proof of the grow- 


Traffic Research, Harvard University 


Through the design of better 
control methods, better physical 
facilities and complete studies, 
the next ten years will show 
striking changes in the manner 
of handling traffic. Some good 
ideas for Kiwanis clubs. 
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ing professional attitude toward traffic 
difficulties there has just been organized 
an American Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neering. Its charter members include sev- 
eral score engineers whose sole time and 
professional ability are given to the re- 
lief of traffic either through the design 
of better control methods or better physi- 
cal facilities. 

This is certainly an amazing develop- 
ment when one considers that not more 
than a decade ago such a person as a 
traffic engineer had never been thought 
of, and that there were no technical ma- 
terials or principles to guide in the pre- 
vention of traffic congestion and accidents. 


Traffic Surveys 

A second factor which gives promise 
that the traffic situation will be greatly 
relieved is that all agencies dealing with 
the problem are demanding facts upon 
which to base their actions. They have 
found from too many unfortunate ex- 
periences that traffic is a great and com- 
plicated transportation problem, and one 
which cannot be operated by guess any 
more than can a great railroad system. 
This demand for facts is a natural corol- 
lary to the employment of traffic engi- 
neers, for technicians of high standing 
are unwilling to proceed in problems 
envolving financial stability and life and 
death until they are certain of their 
ground. It is for this reason that the more 
progressive cities are conducting traffic 
surveys and designing relief plans and 
programs on the basis of actual needs. 
Several states, too, have recognized that 
the traffic problem is no longer one lim- 
ited to the larger cities, and have under- 
taken a careful engineering approach to 
their increasing highway problems. 
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From the standpoint of the typical city, 
the traffic problem is one of vital eco- 
nomic importance. It was mentioned 
above that financial stability is envolved 
in traffic planning. In almost any city, 
normal growth and development can be 
stimulated by sound traffic control, and 
at the same time inexpert or prejudiced 
planning bring severe economic 
losses to the community as a whole or to 
important districts of the city. It is for 
this reason that the traffic engineer must 
be trained in urban trends and economics 
as well as in the mechanics of traffic con- 
trol. The relationship between 
traffic and transportation matters and 
city economics was emphasized in a re- 
cent traffic control plan prepared for 
Kansas City, Missouri, by the Erskine 
Bureau in codperation with the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. ! 

For example, consider the relation be- 
tween traffic and transportation and land 
values. No piece of land has value unless 
its owner can get to it and away from it. 
Its value depends upon its relative posi- 
tion with regard to other pieces of land. 
It is valuable, for one reason, if it is so 
situated that its can reach 
easily and quickly neighboring locations 
such as places of business, places of 
amusement, or places of residence. This 
is a more important factor in deciding 
land value than such other factors as 
beauty of view, healthy climate, or water 
frontage. There is abundance of beau- 
tiful, healthy land along Great Bear Lake 
in Canada, but its value is low because 
it is somewhat difficult of access. 

The most vital single requirement for 
city residential land is direct and con- 
venient transportation connection with 
business and amusement centers of the 
city. Business property is even more de- 
pendent upon traffic facilities for its 
value. Retail establishments, for exam- 
ple, are especially subject to this accessi- 
bility requirement. It is very fine to build 
such remarkable mouse traps that the 
world beats a path to your door; but 
some competitor who builds less splendid 
traps is bound to get much of your busi- 
ness if his trap factory is very accessible 
while yours is in the midst of the wilder- 
Urban land value is largely de- 
pendent upon accessibility. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that, 
in many modern cities, it is almost as 
dificult to reach some sections as it is to 
reach the middle of the wilderness. By 
permitting traffic to congest and pile up, 
we are in effect making our shops or our 
offices as inaccessible as though they 
were in the deserts and the open spaces. 

A city is, from one permissible view- 
point, a producing mechanism. If it pro- 
duces efficiently and cheaply, it prospers. 
If it paralyzes its own nerves and arteries 
and produces expensively and slowly, it 
suffers. A neighboring and more alert 


can 


close 


occupants 


ness, 





‘Copies of this complete report are available 


through the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 


city will surpass it, by taking steps to 
cure its defects. 


Defects 

What are these defects? They are illus- 
trated in Kansas City as revealed by the 
recent study though to a far less degree 
than in many other cities of similar size. 
On a typical business day in Kansas City, 
26,568 commercial vehicles entered or 
left the business district. Observations 
warranted the assumption that each of 
these vehicles was delayed for five minutes 
by the heavy traffic. The operating cost 
for the average vehicle is about four cents 
a minute. Simple multiplication shows 
us that here is a daily loss of 132,840 
minutes. By the year this amounts to 
$1,624,080. 

Again, 785,370 persons entered or left 
the business district on a normal day. 
Making the modest assumption that each 
of them lost five minutes in the traffic, 
there is a further loss of 8,181 eight-hour- 
man days. It is impossible to transfer this 
figure into money loss in any reliable 
way; but it is both fair and illuminating 
to realize that a day’s work by 8,181 per- 
sons has a very real value. Place the 
value at a cent a minute, and we find 
daily a loss of nearly $40,000—$11,780,- 
550 annually. - 

That sum, added to the commercial 
vehicle loss above noted totals over $13,- 
000,000. The capitalized value of this, 
at 5 per cent, is $268,000,000. 

Some of the most interesting data ac- 
quired in the Kansas City survey is in 
connection with retail shops and the 
modes of transportation used by their 
customers to reach the shops. In general, 
pedestrian volume follows a well-defined 
rise and fall during the day; and in the 
final approach to a store, all traffic ar- 
rives on foot. Starting at six in the morn- 
ing at almost zero, it rises steadily to a 
high peak shortly before one o'clock. It 
then declines till half past two, rises 
sharply for the next half hour, and falls 
away throughout the remainder of the 
daylight hours. There is a brief upward 
spurt again between eight and _ nine 
o'clock. This trend which varies from 
city to city, should be carefully consid- 
ered in connection with the pedestrian 
phase of any traffic reforms. 

Customers reach stores either on foot, 
in automobiles, or in public carriers of 
one type or another. Much depends upon 
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Dr. Miller McClintock is Director of 
the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau estab- 
lished in Harvard University through a 
gift of the Studebaker Corporation of 
America. This Bureau has pioneered in 
the establishment of traffic engineering 
and administrative methods and has pre- 
pared the traffic control plans under 
which many of the larger cities now 
operate. 
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the nature of the city. A high percentage 
of walkers is found in Boston, where it 
reaches 23 per cent. Kansas City shows 
under 6 per cent, Washington 11, Chicago 
19, and San Francisco 22 per cent of 
walkers. In Boston, 14 per cent come 
by automobile, which is somewhat below 
the mean. Kansas City, where walkers 
are few in number, runs up to 34 per 
cent for automobiles. Publié carriers ac- 
count, in all these cities, for between 57 
and 72 per cent of the shoppers. There 
is less variation in this mode of trans- 
portation than there is in the others. 

It is obvious, at once, that care must be 
exercised in devising traffic rules which 
are going to affect intimately the large 
proportion of shoppers who travel by 
public carriers and by automobiles. 

Through the codperation of the Kansas 
City stores, it was possible to ascertain 
further truths about the relative values 
of the different types of shopping. The 
automobile shoppers purchase the great- 
est total. Although in numbers street 
cars and bus patrons make nearly 60 per 
cent of the total purchases, in value of 
purchases they contribute under 40 per 
cent. Automobile patrons represent only 
33 per cent of the number of sales, but 
they are responsible for over 50 per cent 
of the total value of sales. Automobiles 
parked in garages or lots are the largest 
contributors, being more valuable in this 
respect than either chauffeur-driven auto- 
mobiles or automobiles parked in the 
street. 


More Illuminating Facts 

A few other facts are illuminating. The 
greatest number of purchases in retail 
stores of Kansas City is made shortly 
before one o’clock,—just when the pedes- 
trian volume is at its height. But the 
greatest value of purchases falls between 
two and three o’clock, which is also the 
time when shoppers are most numerous 
in the stores. 

When a city reaches the day of reform 
and sets out to tackle its traffic problem 
fundamentally and seriously, it is just 
such figures as the above upon which 
reform should be based. Traffic is a 
business problem and must be regulated 
in accordance with sound business prin- 
ciples. To create parking ordinances or 
one-way streets, to install signals or 
change traffic routes, to adopt speed laws 
or establish through-way regulations,— 
these are all very well; indeed, they are 
the instruments which we use in effecting 
improvement. But they may be far worse 
than useless, they may be actively de- 
structive in their effects unless they are 
applied after the traffic authorities are in 
full possession of complete data, of which 
the above instances are only examples. It 
is impossible to cure a disease until you 
know what the disease is and where it 
centers. First facts, then remedies. 

To assure maximum efficiency in traffic 

(Turn to page 224) 
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A Municipal Program for the 
Prevention of Crime 


HE municipal program for the pre- 
vention of crime outlined herein is 
in actual operation in the city and 
county of Milwaukee. It is, therefore, 
based upon practice, not theory. The 
efficacy of this program is evidenced by 
the fact that Milwaukee has the lowest 
crime record, according to available 
statistics, of any large city in the world, 
and I believe relatively of the smaller 
cities as well. This program has been in 
effect only since 1910, but with steady 
noticeable improvements each year. One 
year, when every other city had an in- 
crease in burglar insurance rates of from 
20 to 100 per cent, Milwaukee was the 
only large city that received an actual 
reduction amounting to 20 per cent, and 
today we have the lowest burglary insur- 
ance rates in the country. For a number 
of years we have had the lowest homicide 
record of any large city and the lowest 
automobile theft insurance rates. It is as 
safe for women and children to traverse 
our streets as it is in any small village 
in the country. 
I shall submit this program with neces- 
sary explanations accompanied by notes 
under six headings as follows: 


A Summer and Winter Program of 
Wholesome Outdoor and Indoor Recrea- 
tion Under Public Control 

Note: Eighty per cent of arrests 

made in the United States in 1923 
were made for misdemeanors com- 
mitted in the leisure hours of the 
offender. Seventy-one - per cent of 
these offenders were under 21 years 
of age. It has long been known that 
the construction of a modern play- 
ground with proper supervision in con- 
gested areas has reduced juvenile 
offenses nearly 80 per cent. Likewise, 
it has been determined that most 
juvenile offenses fome from congested 
areas with insufficient recreational fa- 
cilities. 

Recreation, however, should not be 
confined to public playgrounds but should 
consist of a comprehensive program cov- 
ering both summer and winter sports 
under competent supervision. Our sum- 
mer recreational program includes the 
best supervised outdoor play in the coun- 


try. Our parks and playgrounds furnish 
the following recreation: 

Band concerts, zoo, horse racing, chil- 
dren’s play facilities, wading pools, base 
ball diamonds, football fields, open air 
dancing in the parks, golf, tennis, re- 
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stricted areas for picnic parties, etc. Our 
bathing beaches are unsurpassed for 
swimming. 

Winter sports include ice skating, to- 
bogganing, ski-jumping, hockey. 

We also have the only large Auditorium 
in this country that is self-supporting, 
which houses innumerable civic events 
of a recreational nature. 

Under the heading of winter recrea- 
tion our social center work comes into 
prominence. It is the best organized in 
this country. Our school houses are open 
evenings under efficient directors. Here 
will be found the most extensive program 
for recreation and education in this coun- 
try. 

Our civic demonstrations are compre- 
hensive and popular. On the Fourth of 
July all our public parks have an all-day 
program. These parks are located in 
congested areas and thousands of our 
citizens take part under the direction of 
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Mayor of Milwaukee 


a Sane Fourth Commission, which formu- 
lates and executes a program designed 
primarily for the benefit of the children. 
Similar celebrations are held around 
municipal and community Christmas trees 
on Christmas eve and during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Likewise a great festival 
is held almost every summer on our lake 
shore, where either pageants, boat racing 
or fire works furnished at small cost pro- 
vide clean recreation. It may be said of 
these civic celebrations that they tend 
very greatly to create and maintain a 
fine community spirit. These, together 
with our civic clubs and parent-teachers’ 
associations, bring our citizenship to- 
gether, resulting in the building of a fine, 
wholesome, clean community spirit. 


Development of a School Program so as 
to Interest Every Child 
Note: We have established three 
pre-vocational schools. These are in- 
stitutions which absorb children 
marked as dull in the regular schools. 
Upon entering such an_ institution, 
where a combination of industrial, 
educational and recreational methods 
are employed, these children become 
enthusiastic scholars and develop into 


high type citizens. Without such 
guidance many of these children 
would become a problem for our 


juvenile court authorities. 

Our vocational schools, which are the 
largest and best equipped in the world, 
furnish practical and industrial educa- 
tion to all boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 16, and one day a week 
for those between 16 and 18 who are 
obliged to work. At this school boys that 
might otherwise become discouraged are 
not only given an opportunity to review 
their school work but are given a taste 
of schooling in various lines which in- 
creases their earning capacity and directs 
their education along paths of the great- 
est usefulness to themselves. In addition 
to this we also conduct night schools 
under our social center division for adults 
as well as minors. Here mothers can 
learn something of millinery, domestic 
science and many other branches of prac- 
tical knowledge. 

Finally, the University of Wisconsin 
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has a well established university exten- 
sion division, which enrolls thousands of 
students in our city who otherwise would 
be unable to attend college. 

All of these institutions furnish an op- 
portunity for every minor or adult to be- 
come a useful citizen when he might 
otherwise become discouraged and easily 
led to commit crime. 


Employment 
Note: 
mostly in idle hours, it is essential 
that employment be furnished to all 
who seek it. 

We have established a joint city, 
county, state and federal employment 
bureau. This institution holds out a help- 
ing hand at a time when most needed and 
helps to build that confidence in govern- 
ment and respect for authority which are 
needed to prevent the state of mind likely 
to drive needy persons to crime. 


Since crime is committed 


Improved Housing 

Note: Poor housing is not only a 
menace to health but a breeding place 
for crime. Children reared in an un- 
wholesome environment are not likely 
to develop into good citizens. The evil 
influences that lurk in squalid sur- 
roundings do more harm than schools 
and churches can undo. 

Milwaukee has no slums. Most of our 
families live in their own homes. Dilapi- 
dated and insanitary dwellings are or- 
dered torn down as rapidly as they are 
found to be uninhabitable. During the 
past three years we have razed over 1,000 
such structures in various parts of the 
city, and this work is steadily progressing. 
Several years ago we worked out a co- 
operative home-owning plan, by means of 
which 105 individual homes were con- 
structed on large lots and with ample 
play space in the center of the plat, at 
a saving of $1,500 a piece. 


Police Administration 
Note: It is more profitable for the 

police officer to be honest and efficient 

than to be dishonest and inefficient. 

We have accomplished this by a num- 
ber of steps: 

a. By adoption of the best pension 
system in America, 

b. By the gradual increase of salaries. 

c. By a system under which every 
man’s record is carefully kept and is used 
for purposes of demotion and discharge 
as well as for promotion. 


d. A daily bulletin for members of the 
department. This bulletin calls attention 
to all characters wanted or property 
stolen, so that every member of the de- 





partment is well informed as to what 
is wanted. These bulletins are kept in a 
loose-leaf booklet manual which the 
sergeants check up from time to time to 
see that they are kept up to date by the 
patrolmen. 

e. Courtesy of patrolmen. The mem- 
bers of the department are educated to 
the idea that their first duty is to treat 
every citizen courteously. This not only 
secures respect for them but also the con- 
fidence necessary to the best work in the 
prevention and detection of crime. 


Speedy Hearings and Judgment 
Note: There should be the greatest 
coéperation between the police de- 
partment and the courts. 

Our probation officials are appointed 
by and are officers of the court. The pro- 
bation system should be used so far as 
possible both for minors and adults for 
first offenses. Repeaters should be given 
a speedy trial and effective punishment. 
Nowhere do hardened criminals get 
speedier justice than in the city of Mil- 
waukee. The jury system must also be 
honest. The plan in use by the Jury 
Commissioners of Milwaukee county in- 
sures fair and impartial juries. 


Honest and Responsive Government 
Note: Of prime importance is hon- 
esty in municipal government. To 
illustrate, let us assume that the boot- 
legging or criminal element, usually 
one and the same crowd, are paying 
tribute to police officers and officials. 
Under such circumstances the criminal 
plies his trade with the belief, at least, 
that he is immune from arrest; in fact, 
he often is immune. The higher-ups 
fear an exposé and let the crooks off. 
I recall that in the spring of 1921, I 
made a personal investigation of police 
matters in Milwaukee, with the result that 
four higher-ups in the police department, 
rather than face charges, resigned. Three 
or four others, guilty of less serious of- 
fenses, but otherwise efficient men, were 
given another chance to straighten up. 
All have done so. The effect was mar- 
velous. Screen burglars, who were mak- 
ing a farce of police protection, disap- 
peared as if by magic. The crime wave 
that swept most all large American cities 
since, failed to materialize here. We have 
not had a crime wave at all. 


How can a mayor or chief of police 
clean up their departments if they them- 
selves have blemishes on their records? 
How can a mayor insist on cleanliness in 
police or other official circles unless he is 
backed by a political organization that 
itself demands clean government? A gov- 
ernment, once it allows itself to come 
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under corrupt influences, like a dope 
fiend, sinks lower and lower in the strata 
of environment. 

Honest municipal government, which is 
responsive to the public welfare, will unite 
with and be responsive to the honest needs 
of the clean elements of the community. 
By the same token, it will hold itself 
aloof from persons of criminal tendencies. 

Likewise must a distinction be drawn 
between honest and dishonest labor lead- 
ers. It is a known fact that some labor 
leaders are grafters, particularly in the 
building trades. This element is always 
found in alliance with old-line political 
activities. It seeks jobs or graft from 
municipal authorities. Demands for graft 
from employers are the next step. Ob- 
streperous employers are brought to time 
by violent means. The big jobs are sought 
after in open warfare. Innumerable 
crimes and even murder result. In our 
city the honest element of the unions 
which seeks benefits only for the member- 
ship is supported in its lawful aims. 
Crookedness would be sure to be fol- 
lowed by exposure. The entire trades 
union movement is highly pleased with 
the good order resulting. 

I could furnish dozens of examples of 
how an honest policy in our police and 
sheriff's departments has eliminated every 
vestige of violence or crime during labor 
disputes, even in such large conflicts as 
a railroad strike. There was no other 
city so free from violence as Milwaukee. 
The department must prove to both sides 
that it is impartial and will enforce the 
law without favor to either employes 
or employers. Our chief of police or 
sheriff, as the case may be, usually con- 
fers immediately with both sides in a 
labor dispute and informs them of their 
legal rights and duties and that unlawful 
acts will be firmly dealt with. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that private 
detective agencies engaged in industrial 
work are barred from operating here. 
They can only flourish where there is 
strife and consequently they seek to in- 
cite trouble. 

Government must be respected by the 
humblest and highest citizen. Not only 
must it be honest, it must serve the needs 
of all in a kindly and considerate manner. 

Milwaukee’s success in the prevention 
of crime is possible in any community 
which is willing to carry out the prac- 
tical program outlined herein. It is 
cheaper in the long run to provide parks, 
playgrounds, social centers, vocational 
schools, etc., than to build more courts 
and jails. The old adage still holds true 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 
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The Credit 


ET us assume that a messenger has 
just landed from Mars. He has 
been commissioned to make some 

examination of us earth dwellers and of 
our customs and to report back to his 
fellow Martians concerning us. Let us 
further assume that you and I are ap- 
pointed a committee to assist him in his 
investigations. We will, of course, try to 
show him all that we have accomplished 
in material and spiritual progress. Quite 
naturally we will soft pedal our infirmi- 
ties. We will not, for example, boast of 
gang killings and of our inability to live 
up to the 18th Amendment; we will not 
strut our inequalities of wealth and pov- 
erty; we will hardly call his attention 
to the thirty-seven million casualties of 
the World War. 

Doubtless, we will take him to the 
meeting of our Kiwanis club—for there 
he will find typical American citizens 
asserting, in pleasant fashion, their better 
instincts of good citizenship. It is because 
the Kiwanis club carries with it this con- 
notation of service that I am convinced 
members of Kiwanis are interested in the 
solution of the great social and economic 
problems with which the credit union 
concerns itself. 

I know that I would trot my Martian 
friend round to visit the credit unions. 
I feel convinced that the credit union 
is one institution he would carry back 
to Mars with him, for folks come to the 
little office of the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau in Boston from time to 
time from many quarters of the world 
because of interest in this particular in- 
stitution. 

Because he would find so much of per- 
manent worth in Kiwanis as an organiza- 
tion and in the credit union as an 
institution, I feel confident that, upon his 
return to Mars, Kiwanis would become 
not only international, but interplanetary, 
while the mailing list of the Credit Union 
National Bureau would contain so many 
letters from Mars that we would be 
forced to call upon Messrs. Lindbergh 
and Byrd to establish a mail route be- 
tween the two planets to accommodate it. 

The credit union has to do with a na- 
tional problem; the rapid development of 
credit unions will materially add to the 
happiness and welfare of the people. This 
is being written in a time of general 
industrial depression when the credit 
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problems of the masses of the people are 
exceptionally acute; when we _ have 
reached a stage in our economic develop- 
ment which bids us pull up for a bit and 
take account of stock. Any instrumental- 
ity of service which may have directly to 
do with any of these problems is there- 
fore of immediate interest and concern. 


What is a Credit Union? 

A credit union is a coéperative society, 
organized within, and limited in all of 
its operations to, members of a specific 
group (such as the employes of a fac- 
tory, mill, store, public service corpora- 
tion, members of a church parish, frater- 
nal order, community group (sponsored 
by a Kiwanis club, for example) etc., 
self managed, operating under the super- 
vision of the state banking department, 
purposed (1) to supply the members of 
the group with an easy and convenient 
method of saving money enabling them, 
thereby (2) with their own money and 
under their own management to take 
care of their own short term credit 
problems at legitimate rates of interest. 

To become a member of a credit union, 
I must first be a member of the group 
within which it is organized; next I must 
agree to buy at least one five-dollar share 
at the rate of twenty-five cents a week; 
if I feel that I can save fifty cents a week 
I subscribe to two shares, paying in 
twenty-five cents on each share; if a dollar 
a week, to four shares, if five dollars a 
week to twenty shares, etc. The credit 
union as a thrift plan is gauged down 
to the member who can save the least 
and serves equally the member who can 
save the most and all of the members 
in between. As a thrift plan the credit 
union is the best thrift plan for two rea- 
sons: (1) more members of the given 
group will save in a credit union than 
would save, proportionately, under any 
other system; (2) the individual mem- 
ber will save more money in his credit 
union than he will save in any other 
way. This is because the credit union is 
geared to his service and adapts itself 
to his maximum convenience. 

The credit union comes to the credit 
union member, without waiting for the 
member to come to the credit union. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Size Varies 

The size of credit unions varies. There 
are, for example, two hundred and forty- 
five in the postal service—in as many 
post offices in thirty-two states. The 
smallest of these has a 100 per cent mem- 
bership of forty-six in a small southern of- 
fice and the largest of them has over three 
thousand members and, six years after 
its organization, the present total savings 
of its members is in excess of a half 
million dollars. The variety of organiza- 
tion is great. A committee within the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference is 
organizing credit unions within parishes; 
there are credit unions within American 
Legion Posts and fraternal lodges. There 
are some splendid rural credit unions. 
Twenty-eight credit unions of employes 
of the Rock Island Lines are typical of 
the credit unions in over twenty railroad 
systems. Over twelve thousand employes 
of the City of New York have credit union 
membership and over seventeen thousand 
employes of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company are served by the 
eight credit unions within that one com- 
pany. There is a credit union in Port- 
land, Maine, and over two thousand miles 
away another credit union serves em- 
ployes of a motion picture operating com- 
pany in Universal City, California, and 
between the two there are more than 1400 
other credit unions. 

The thought is sometimes advanced 
that the credit union is a “new and un- 
tried device.” The Industrial Credit 
Union of Boston, Massachusetts, cele- 
brated its twentieth birthday on Novem- 
ber 18, 1930. The Massachusetts law 
was enacted in 1909, It was preceded ten 
years by the first Canadian credit union 
at Levis in the Province of Quebec in 
1900, which was organized after fifteen 
years of study of the German and Italian 
credit unions by Alphonse Desjardins. 
The credit union originated in Germany 
over three-quarters of a century ago. 
There is nothing new, untried and ex- 
perimental about the credit union. Ii is 
a device which has a long and splendid 
history of actual service. It is essentially 
in tune with our American institutions, 
which are still of the people and for the 
people and by the people in theory and 

(Turn to page 229) 
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URING my life I have had many ambitions. 
I wanted to be a drum major and strut in front of a 
band like a darkey cake walker. I wanted to throw a 
boomerang like a native of Australia. I wanted to tootle a 
saxophone. I had ambitions to be as good an amateur magi- 
cian as Bill Harris and push an orange through a hotel towel 
without injury to either. It has always been my dream to in- 
vent a light which would burn forever with no electrical con- 
nections or fuel. 

These were all minor ambitions. I have had three really big 
ambitions, none of them connected with money. I am not 
going to detail them; they might not seem big to you, but they 
were great in my life. 

Ten years ago saw the realization of the first. Less than 
half that long ago brought fruition to the plans for the second, 
and within a week the last of the three was accomplished. 

Perhaps I should now sit back with my thumbs in my vest, 
contented that my three big aspirations have been consum- 
mated, 

But I don’t feel like a mother when the last of three homely 
daughters is happily married. I don’t feel that I have reached 
my goal and can now rest on my laurels. 

The accomplishment of my third objective brought the same 
phenomenon which came at the accomplishment of the other 
two, a let down, a feeling of dissatisfaction. Not dissatisfac- 
tion with the objectives, for if I had not accomplished them I 
would be working hard and pulling for all I am worth for any 
of the three. They are as big to me now as ever, and just as im- 
portant to my happiness. But the thought comes; Now that 
I've got it, what am I going to do with it? 

Has the time, the effort, the thought I devoted to these three 
things all been futile? Far from it. But not until accomplish- 
ment did I realize that the fun was not in gaining an objective 
but in working for it. 

Who keeps a checker board set after the game is won? 
Who keeps a poker hand after the pot is raked in? The longer 
I live, the more I realize that in that old school day debate on 
the subject “Resolved, that there is more pleasure in the pur- 
suit of happiness than in its possession,” the affirmative was 
right. 

Now that my three big objectives are attained, I suppose 
I'll have to originate another. Maybe it will be one of my 
childish ambitions. I may try to be a drum major, to throw 
a boomerang, move to the South Seas, fraternize with Bill 
Harris till I can make a lighted cigarette disappear, or go to 
work on my eternal light. 

Whether foolish or real, I'm going to begin on it at once! 
I'm not going to hurry it, either. The accomplishment of life 
is death; so also is the accomplishment of ambition the death 
of its pleasure. 

The fun is all along the road, not in the arrival at the 
destination. I’ve had more fun than any man who ever lived. 
Life’s glorious mixture of disappointments and surprises, its 
failures and its successes, its embarrassments and its happi- 
ness has dealt more generously with me than I deserve. What 
most impresses me as I look back over my shoulder is the 
marvelous luck I have had. 

I've had ten times as many friends as I deserved, ten times as 
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much income as I have earned, always at a crucial moment 
some one has given me a leg up to help me climb, some one is 
always being surprisingly nice to me, and I’ve found ten things 
to laugh at to one to cry over. 

I’m not talking about good health, although I have had that; 
I do not mean money, as the small sums which satisfied me 
came easily; I’m not talking about the creature comforts of 
which a squirrel might feel proud as he contemplates his 
winter supply of nuts. 

I’m talking about the joyous mental and spiritual things 
which have come my way so generously. The whole per- 
formance from the time the curtain rose for me seventy-five 
or thirty years ago right up to this minute, has been a wow! 

But the fun was all in the going, not in getting there; in 
doing, not in completing the task; in the pursuit of happiness, 
not in its possession. 

I conclude that the pursuit of happiness is the possession 
of it. 

There are times in the life of every man when he doubts 
the verities. Times when the righteous seem forsaken; 
moments when honesty does not appear the best policy; occa- 
sions when the Golden Rule seems to read “Do others or they 
will do you”; days when prayerful appeals to God in his 
heaven seem to get only a wrong number! 

But such a state of mind is only temporary, the result of 
eating too much fried food, trying to beat the stock market, or 
waiting for things to come to us instead of getting out and 
hustling for them. 

Add up your joys and match them against your sorrows! 
The result is that this is a wonderful old world where most of 
us get better breaks than we deserve. At least I know I 
have. 

I haven’t been as nice as I should have been. I have said 
unkind words better left unsaid. I haven’t worked very hard 
for unpopular causes which I knew were right. I haven't 
helped other people as much as I should. I have played poker 
and stayed out late nights when I[ shouldn’t. I am responsible 
for many sins of commission, and those of omission are num- 
bered by the thousands. 

But these things are only human. I don’t regret them half 
as much as [ do my besetting sin. I haven’t been grateful 
enough. 

I haven’t been grateful enough to Life for the fun I’ve had, 
the luck which has come to me, the friends who have helped 
me along the road. 

Good health, good income, good friends, good times, good 
luck and good fun working for what I wanted; all these have 
been mine. But only after the accomplishment of my three 
big objectives do I look back in full appreciation of them. 

I’m going to start on some new objective at once. As I work 
on it, ll remember that the fun is in the working, so I’m going 
to stop now and then to laugh. 

At Miami, if you see a queer looking fish out on the beach 
throwing a crooked stick up in the air which circles around to 
come back and hit him on the bald bean, and he laughs 
heartily instead of crying, and at once throws it again, that 
will be me and my boomerang! 
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Rural-Urban F 


The sincere work of Kiwanis clubs 
will do much toward breaking 
down the barriers of misunder- 
standing between urban and 
rural people. * 


<<>> 


NE of the finest traits of character 

displayed in Kiwanis is the ex- 

pressed desire and the determined, 
honest effort put forth in fostering and 
establishing good-will and friendship be- 
tween the various professions. Another 
rait of character equally great, is the 
frank and courageous admission made by 
Kiwanis that in some places among some 
professions all is not as it should be. One 
of our major objectives recognizes this 
fact and boldly sets out to remedy this 
evil so far as it concerns the two great 
classes termed urban and rural. 

Unless you are among those whose 
business contact revealed some personal 
reason for estrangement, unless you have 
first hand information or have made a 
careful study at close range, you may 
find yourself among the many who still 
wonder why we single out the farmer and 
devote a major objective toward winning 
his good will. It is necessary or Kiwanis 
would not be at it. We must be certain 
that it is not being done for business 
reasons—or we will only foster another 
form of selfishness. 

A careful study of true reasons for this 
recognized estrangement will show that 
not all the causes are based on jealousies 
or business grievances, but that to a large 
degree the present generation has wit- 
nessed a disillusionment as to who and 
what we are, and in many cases the un- 
masking brought about by modern modes 
of living has so completely destroyed the 
appreciation for each other’s place, prac- 
tice and portion as to drive many into dis- 
respect and ill appreciation. 

Perhaps it happened this way: Only 
a generation ago a farmer driving his 
horses to town met no rural mail carrier 
on the road for the simple reason that 
there was no such animal. No rural tele- 
phone lines lined the roadside. He got 
his mail once a week, which included no 
dailies, and static never bothered his 
radio. But when he arrived in town and 


*Address before the International Council, No- 
vember 22, 1930, 
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met Mr. Merchant across the counter, he 
was greeted with such a statement as, 
“Did you hear McKinley was elected 
President”? Of course he had not heard 
until his city friend told him. I well re- 
member my father coming home and tell- 
ing us the sad news of McKinley’s as- 
sassination. War declared with Spain, 
the Battle of Manila won, and so on. 
“Who told you, pa”? “Oh, the grocery 
man, the banker, the doctor up town”— 
wonderful men, wise men in those days. 
It was the professional man and the mer- 
chant in particular who for the most part 
ushered in the knowledge of all the great, 
the happy and the tragic happenings of 
the news realm, enjoying a superiority to 
which perhaps they were not entitled. 

It is different today and you know why. 
This undeserved recognition because of 
advance knowledge and information, to- 
gether with its false halo so often over- 
stressed, has witnessed a complete fade- 
out and two men, one urban, the other 
rural, face each other perhaps more near- 
ly mentally equal and on a greater parity 
of knowledge on general subjects than 
has ever been witnessed before. As a 
result many of our business men robbed 
of this undeserved superiority now feel 
sort of nude and are further embarrassed 
when they notice Mr. Farmer paying so 
little attention to what is being said and 
so much attention to what is being done 
or service rendered. There are thousands 
of so-called business men whose entire 
vocabulary so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned has dwindled down to about two 
items: condition of crops and a discussion 
of the weather. 


Is it not true, that men who do not 
speak to each other are seldom good 
friends? Along comes Kiwanis with its 
wonderful opportunities of fellowship 
and friendship founded on united effort 
for the good of some great cause and my 
city friend is again given the great oppor- 
tunity of increasing and building up his 
farm vocabulary. Kiwanis admits the 
estrangement of some thirty million folk 
of our land for reasons not altogether 
economic and is bravely seeking to re- 
establish good will, even though the 
urbanite need take the initiative. May it 
be said to his credit he is showing a 
willingness to do so. 

The first great essential step is that 
of farm membership in the Kiwanis club. 


Fill the membership with men who are 


farmers by choice and not by necessity; 
then follow the same simple rules that 
prevail as between man and man; find 
out what is wrong in your particular 
neighborhood or region. If you find the 
farmers are suspicious of what Kiwanis is 
or what it stands for, then invite them in. 
Let them come, see, hear and conquer. 


If you find the farmers believe they are 
being neglected then immediately launch 
upon a program of activities fitted to the 
occasion. But bear in mind that never 
should the initiative for greater produc- 
tion activities come from Kiwanis but in 
every case they should have their origin 
with the farmer himself. We should tact- 
fully let it become known that we want 
the farmers to develop their own leader- 
ship and that we stand ready to back 
them in their endeavors at their beckon- 
ing, so to speak. 

Kiwanis through its Committee on Agri- 
culture should strive to be consistent. 
The Canadian Committees on Agriculture 
are in a distinct and different class in re- 
gard to the attitude of their government 
toward production and many of the condi- 
tions that relate to city and farm are not 
the same in Canada as in the States, and 
as a result our Canadian friends have 
greater leeway. 

What we want to do in the United 
States for agriculture through Kiwanis is 
to render a service, the intent and value 
of which is not easily misconstrued and 
the motive of which cannot readily be 
questioned. By using more tact we shall 
not lessen any opportunities but we will 
more effectively meet the need. 

Through sponsoring stock and grain 
contests, exhibitions or fairs, and boys 
and girls clubs, we, so to speak, give 
applause to the achievements of not only 
the farmer himself but often all the mem- 
bers of the family, and applause of this 
type often paves the way toward better 
understanding. 

Your Committee, at a time when the 
need is greatest, calls on every club in 
every district to enlist in a program of 
good-will and understanding, making its 
selection of projects from those listed in 
the report of this Committee to the Board 
of Trustees. We believe a contented 
national life, which includes both sincere 
appreciation, friendship and_ business, 
forbids a continuance of indifference 
toward good will between the two great 
classes—urban and rural. 
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PLAN “CHILDREN’S CHARTER’ PROGRAMS 


66 HE Children’s Charter,” presented on the frontispiece 
page of this Magazine, has been referred to by Presi- 
dent Hoover as perhaps the most important document 

since the Declaration of Independence. 

It is a statement of the rights of childhood, prepared by the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection which 
at his call met in Washington last November. It sums up in 
the briefest possible manner the aims and ideals of this con- 
ference which was made up of about 150 committees with a 
personnel of some 1,200 experts. For a year they surveyed 
their various fields of activities—education, welfare, medical, 
public health, etc.—and came together in the conference to 
present their findings and by discussion and comparison to re- 
animate their many and various endeavors. 

From the findings and recommendations which these com- 
mittees presented to the conference there were developed nine- 
teen main points toward which to aim in the betterment of the 
child life of this country. These points represented the hopes 
and specific aims of this large body of experienced child 
workers and they were later revised and became “The Chil- 
dren’s Charter.” 

It is evident that this statement of the rights of children 
represents ideals and objectives which over a long period of 
time have taken shape in the minds of those who have been 
working with children. In “The Children’s Charter,” however, 
these objectives have for the first time been formally expressed. 
No statement of such comprehensiveness in regard to the na- 
tion’s children has, we believe, ever before been formulated. 

“The Children’s Charter” should be known by all citizens. 
Kiwanians, because of their interest in child welfare, should 
certainly become acquainted with this statement which will 
long remain a continual reminder of what we owe to American 
childhood. 

It is therefore most important that further ways and means 
be developed to extend the influence of the White House Con- 
ference and to make more fully known to all this most signifi- 
cant statement of children’s rights. 

President Hoover is deeply interested in the development of 
methods to pass on to as large a number as possible the values 
of this comprehensive conference on child welfare. He is 
especially interested in the organization of state committees that 
will plan for follow-up conferences in the various states. Judge 
W. S. Criswell, a Kiwanian of Jacksonville, Florida, is chairman 
of such a committee in Florida which has just recently held a 
conference in Gainesville. 

For some months I have been in correspondence with Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, Director of the White House Conference in 
regard to what Kiwanis clubs might do to help in the follow- 
up program of the White House Conference and in the pro- 
mulgation of a larger knowledge of “The Children’s Charter.” 

Through this correspondence, the suggestion has developed 
that Kiwanis clubs can help in this good work in two ways. 
In the first place, the Kiwanians of a given state can use their 
influence to see that a state-wide committee is organized to 
develop follow-up conferences and some Kiwanians deeply 


interested in child welfare work will doubtless be called upon 
to serve on such committees. Some clubs will also be able to 
cooperate in arranging for state follow-up conferences. 

In the second place, it would seem that Kiwanis clubs might 
well arrange a club program at such time as is convenient, 
built around “The Children’s Charter.” This suggestion has 
the approval of Chairman Kearns of the Committee on Under- 
privileged Child. 

Such a program should and surely can be planned by every 
club in the United States. It would seem to me also that even 
Canadian clubs might profit from a meeting which would 
consider “The Children’s Charter” as a remarkable and compre- 
hensive declaration of children’s rights. 

Many clubs will be able to secure as speaker a child welfare 
worker who participated in some phase of committee work in 
connection with the White House Conference and some can 
doubtless arrange with some one who actually attended the 
conference to address their clubs. In any case, there is in 
every community some one who can read some of the important 
magazine articles in regard to the White House Conference and 
can familiarize himself with “The Children’s Charter” itself 
and then present a program of genuine value. On the opposite 
page there is a brief article on the White House Conference by 
Judge Criswell to whom reference has already been made. 

Copies of “The Children’s Charter” in leaflet form for distri- 
bution at meetings, may be purchased at a very nominal price 
from the American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Wall cards of the charter, printed in 
colors and suitable for framing, may also be purchased from 
the same association. 

Such a meeting will not only inform Kiwanians about “The 
Children’s Charter” and the White House Conference, but will 
without doubt inspire them to even greater interest and activity 
in child welfare work and especially in larger service to under- 
privileged children whom Kiwanians particularly seek to help. 

When Kiwanis clubs and all other organizations have inter- 
preted “The Children’s Charter” and translated its nineteen 
rights into common practice, we shall have reached, as Dr. 
Barnard states, the new era to which President Hoover re- 
ferred when he said: “If we could have but one generation of 
properly born, trained, educated, and healthy children, a thou- 
sand other problems of government would vanish. We would 
assure ourselves of healthier minds in more vigorous bodies, to 
direct the energies of our Nation to yet greater heights of 
achievement.” 

Kiwanians—let “The Children’s Charter” challenge you to 
help in all possible ways the children of today to be happier, 
more useful and efficient, and more adequately qualified to 
meet the problems of the more complex and strenuous modern 
life as worthy citizens of tomorrow. 
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The White House Conference 






ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 


ERBERT HOOVER is an engineer. 

Being a good engineer, one must 

be also considerable of a scientist, 

so it is not surprising that President 

Hoover should seek to make an inventory 

and assay of the Nation’s greatest re- 
source—its children. 

In addition to the technical and scien- 
tific training of a great engineer, Presi- 
dent Hoover also has a great heart. No 
one who bas seen him with children or 
who has heard him talk of children can 
doubt this. It shines through his face and 
vibrates in his voice. It is unmistakable. 

Knowing these things, and especially 
remembering this last thing, it is most 
natural and logical that President Hoover 
should use the great power and prestige 
of his office to render a constructive serv- 
ice to the Childhood of the Nation. 

So the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection was in a way 
destined to be. And it was. And it is. 
And it shall continue to be—because it 
will not remain static; but is spreading 
over the Nation like a slow fever, just 
“so so” here, several degrees above nor- 
mal in another place and flaring up 
virulently at still other places, especially 
where the states are putting on their own 
White House Follow-up Conference on a 
state wide basis. 

Possibly this Conference on Child 
Health and Protection may, in the per- 
spective-forming years to come, be con- 
sidered the greatest accomplishment of 
his administration, if it measures up to 
what it promises at present. Knowing 
how he ponders these things in his heart, 
I am sure Herbert Hoover will be pleased 
to have it so. 

It is appropriate that the other White 
House Conferences should be mentioned 
in their réle for present purposes of fur- 
nishing a background and leading up to 
this one. 

sack in 1909 our strenuous and rough- 
riding leader, Theodore Roosevelt, capped 
his colorful career as President by calling 
the first White House Conference. It 
met in the historic East Room. Out of it 


came the recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of the Children’s Bureau. It 
was established. 





BY JUDGE WALTER S. CRISWELL 


Juvenile Court of Duval County; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Florida 


There came also from this relatively 
small gathering the following dictum: 

“Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. It is the great 
moulding force of mind and character 
... Except in unusual circumstances, 
the home should not be broken up for 
reasons of poverty . . _ 

This still remains the cornerstone of the 
edifice of child welfare. 

Then in 1919, President Wilson re- 
quested the Children’s Bureau to call the 
second White House Conference. This 
meeting discussed the problems of child 
welfare under three heads: 


1. Child labor and education 


2. Public protection of the health of 

mothers and children 

3. Children in need of special care (in- 

cluding dependent children ) 

I will cite just one concrete but elo- 
quent fact evidential of the effectiveness 
of these two former Conferences: 

In the single year 1929, 122,000 Amer- 
ican babies lived who would have died 
had the conditions and infant death rate 
of 1909 prevailed. 

I imagine that the 122,000 babies, if 
they could express themselves, would in- 
dorse the White House Conferences— 
likewise the 122,000 mothers. 

When President 
have his White House 
called in a small planning group; this he 
enlarged to include 1,200 experts, the 
Nation’s leaders in the fields of Medicine, 
Public Health, Education and Training, 
Social Service and Child Welfare in gen- 
eral. 

These labored for a year to accumulate 
facts, standards, processes and methods 
whereby children might be saved, served, 
conserved, protected, directed and guided 
toward the ideal of good citizenship. 

Then to the 1,200 were added 3,000 
more experts and leaders, professional, 
civic and otherwise, who came to the 
White House in November, 1930 to hear 
the findings of the original 1,200 and to 
assist in seeing that the fruits of this 
monumental labor are spread before the 
people of the United States, especially 
the mothers, the teachers and all the 


Hoover decided to 


Conference, he 





touch the lives of children 
and have a part in moulding their char- 
acters and their destinies. 

The experts studied and set forth their 
best thought and their best information 
on child care and protection. 

One section studied the child in his 
prenatal state; the obstetricians gave the 
best they had on the subject of maternal 
and infant care and hygiene; the pedia- 
tricians, children’s specialists, outlined the 
pitfalls and dangers of the early years 
of child life; the public health officials 


others who 


and workers presented their facts and 
methods of protecting the health and 
lives of children; the psychiatrists and 


mental hygienists surveyed the mental and 
emotional problems of childhood; the 
educators gave the best that their study 
and experience afforded in the pedagogic 
and cultural development of the child; 
the experts in recreation and character 
training dealing with the child outside 
the home made their carefully considered 
contribution; those skilled, trained and 
experienced in the matter of handling the 
socially handicapped, the crippled, the 
defective, the delinquent and the de- 
pendent set forth their knowledge and 
experience—in brief, the child in all his 
relationships was studied and considered 
by those best qualified in training and 
experience to do this task. 

When it was all over, they all sought to 
put their facts, findings and conclusions 
into such logical and simple form that it 
would be useful to those who rear, handle 
or train children. 

What did these experts tell President 
Hoover about the Nation’s children? 

As to the condition of them, they told 
him, roughly but with reasonable ac- 
curacy and certainty, the following facts: 

77% or a little more than three fourths 
of the forty-five million children under 
eighteen are reasonably normal. 

23% or a little less than one fourth are 
under-privileged in various ways. 

Graphically we may illustrate the find- 
ings on a basis of a thousand unselected 
children taken from the country at large: 

Of the 1,000, 770 could be cut out of 
consideration. They are all right. 

(Turn to page 231) 
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Q OFTEN have Kiwanians codper- 
ated with the American Red Cross 
in local child health projects or 

other forms of welfare work, and in help- 
ing to raise funds for the relief of suffer- 
ers in disaster, that the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of that great hu- 
manitarian society is of peculiar interest. 

The American Red Cross is now recog- 
nized as one of our essential institutions, 
and a powerful member of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross family. Yet only fifty 
years ago was it first organized by a small 
group in the city of Washington. Ahead 
of it lay many struggling years. It pre- 
pared for the greater field of usefulness 
with a complete reorganization on its 
modern plan under the Congressional 
charter in 1905, so that the World War 
found its machinery equal to the great de- 
mands to be made upon it. Today, the 
Red Cross is so taken for granted that we 
forget these early struggles. 

When a small group gifted with vision 
met in a private home in the Capital on 
the evening of May 21, 1881, they had 
seen the end of opposition to the Red 
Cross by the United States Government. 
Otherwise their intentions would have 
come to nothing. 

It was in 1864 that the Red Cross was 
formed at Geneva, Switzerland. Attend- 
ing the Geneva conference were two rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. Sanitary Commis- 
sion, which had been the official civilian 
soldier-relief agency in our Civil War. 
The story of their work on American bat- 
tlefields materially aided the success of 
the international agreement for the neu- 
tralization of the wounded in war, com- 
monly known as the Treaty of Geneva. 
Yet these two representatives were not 
allowed to commit the American Govern- 
ment to the treaty. 

After the Civil War, the members of the 
Sanitary Commission had organized a so- 
ciety for the relief of wounded in war, us- 
ing the Red Cross insignia. But they 
found the movement regarded by our gov- 
ernment with suspicion, because of involv- 
ing a treaty with foreign countries. 

Miss Clara Barton, who had won fame 
in the Civil War for nursing wounded sol- 
diers, made a trip to Europe in 1869, visit- 
ing Geneva. Her reputation preceded her, 
so that the leaders of the International 
Red Cross looked to her as their future 
hope. She accepted her mission enthusi- 
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astically and upon her return to America 
several years later, she took up the mat- 
ter with the State Department. Meantime 
she had served with the Red Cross in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and could 
tell first hand of its value. 

Our government, however, still re- 
mained cold; and not until the Garfield 
administration took office in 1881 was 
Miss Barton assured that the treaty would 
be put through by Congress. Prospects 
now looked promising, especially as 
James G. Blaine, the Secretary of State, 
had espoused the Red Cross cause, when 
Miss Barton called the organization meet- 
ing of May 21. 

From the space given it by the Wash- 
ington papers, that meeting was only an 
incident in a day. We do not know what 
was said, only who said it and the gen- 
eral theme. Judge Lawrence, first con- 
troller, who presided, spoke briefly on the 
great work accomplished by the Red 
Cross societies in the European wars. 
Miss Barton said that the Red Cross 
treaty had been recognized by and Red 
Cross formed in twenty-seven 
countries. John Hitz, who represented 
Switzerland with the title of Consul Gen- 
eral, spoke warmly in support of the 
Red Cross. Walter P. Phillips, manager 
of the Washington bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press, acted as secretary. 

In this modest and almost obscure 
way was the Red Cross launched in the 
United States. A few weeks later, a con- 
stitution was adopted and officers elected. 
Also a title was chosen—“The American 
Association of the Red Cross.” Its ob- 
jects, as stated, were first, to secure the 
recognition of the society by the United 
States Government together with the 
adoption of the Treaty of Geneva, and 
secondly, “to organize a system of national 
relief and apply the same in mitigating 
the sufferings caused by war, pestilence, 
famine and other calamities.” The 
society also declared its interest in the 
advancement of sanitary science and hos- 
pital service. Its duty was to hold itself 
in readiness in event of war or any other 
great national calamity. Miss Barton was 
chosen the first president. And on July 
1, 1881, articles of incorporation were 
filed in the District of Columbia. 

The tragic death of President Garfield 
now occurred to upset plans for a prompt 
recognition by the government. Never- 
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theless in August of that year, Miss 
Barton organized a Red Cross local group 
at Dansville, New York, which is today 
known as the Clara Barton Chapter, No. 
1. This was the first Red Cross local 
organization to be formed in the United 
States; and its work in gathering relief 
supplies to send to sufferers in the great 
Michigan forest fires occurring that Sep- 
tember, had an enormous effect in popu- 
larizing the Red Cross. 

In December, 1881, President Arthur 
sent a message to the Senate, urging ad- 
herence to the Geneva agreement. This 
message was accompanied by papers ex- 
plaining the objects and purposes of the 
Red Cross. As these objects came to be 
understood, opposition melted away. Al- 
though a foreign treaty, its obligations 
rested lightly upon the United States, 
which remained bound only as regards 
humane treatment of the enemy wounded 
in the event of war. On March 1, 1882, 
the President signed the treaty. In the 
following June, our adherence was ac- 
cepted; and on July 26, the President an- 
nounced in a public proclamation that the 
United States had completed all the 
formalities relative to the signing of the 
treaty. 

The Government likewise recognized 
the legality of the American Association 
of the Red Cross as against the claims of 
several other societies of kindred pur- 
poses. Thus was the United States wel- 
comed into fellowship with thirty-one 
other nations in the common cause of 
humanity. 

Under Miss Barton, the Red Cross en- 
gaged in some notable relief jobs as in 
the Johnstown flood, the great Ohio 
River flood, the Russian famine, and other 
calamities. In 1898, it equipped a ship 
with supplies and nurses to send to our 
fever-stricken troops in Cuba. 

Miss Barton was now growing quite 
elderly and entitled to a well earned rest. 
So in 1904, when in her eighty-third year 
with eight more honored years before her, 
she handed in her resignation as presi- 
dent. 

The Red Cross now underwent com- 
plete transformation and expansion. Miss 
Mabel T. Boardman, at present secretary 
of the Central Committee and national 
director of volunteer service, was instru- 
mental in the drawing up of a new char- 

(Turn to page 230) 
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General Property Tax Defects 


SOME SUBSTITUTES URGED 


N A little-known colonial document 

occurs the following statement: 

“George Washington, Esq. doth not 
like to pay his taxes.” As the father of 
his country, he has left a numerous 
progeny with a similar dislike. Now the 
objection to the payment of taxes is not 
against the principle itself but against 
the greatness of the burden and the in- 
equality of its distribution. 


Defects of the General Property Tax 
System 

A century or more ago, when every 
voter was a householder, the general 
property tax was fairly equitable. During 
the intervening years, the ratio of real 
estate values to the total national wealth 
has greatly decreased. For example, in 
1850, real estate constituted about three- 
fifths of our national wealth; today it 
is little more than a third. Yet this third 
bears nearly seven-eighths of the national 
tax burden. With the growth of corporate 
business, forms of wealth developed that 
were not readily assessed. A few years 
ago, the tax commission of Missouri esti- 
mated that “the value of the intangible 
wealth is equal, at least, to the value of 
real estate but that the amount returned 
for taxation is only 6.7 per cent of that 
returned for real estate.” 

A sound tax system includes such fac- 
tors as: 1. The production of adequate 
revenue: 2. low cost of administration; 
3. small detriment to the production of 
wealth; 4. equitable distribution of the 
ease of modification to 
workings 


tax burden; 5. 
meet economic changes; 6. 
readily understood; and 7. all sources of 
revenue are used. 

The general property tax fails to fulfil 
these conditions. Deflation of values has 
left many commonwealths with 
deficits. While the cost of administra- 
tion is low, the detriment to the produc- 
tion of wealth is exceedingly high. Like- 
wise there is great inequality in the tax 
burden. Legislative or constitutional pro- 
visions prevent ready change. While the 
system is easily understood, the intricacies 
of assessment are often baffling. Finally 
not all sources of revenue are tapped. 

Assessment on estimated sales value 
instead of income has led to many hard- 
ships. The ratio of prices of farm- 
products to non-agricultural products has 
fluctuated from above par in 1919 to a 
little more than two-thirds in 1921. 


serious 


Though there has been an upward trend, 
it is still below the 1919 level. Taxes 
reached their peak in 1920 and have 
continued with slight modification, though 
the ability to pay has been greatly re- 
duced. For example, from 1910 to 1920 
farm lands in Ohio increased in value 
64 per cent, but taxes increased 177 per 
cent; farm lands in Kansas increased 
155.6 per cent while taxes increased 271 
per cent. From 1914 to 1923, the value 
of farm products in the United States 
increased 58 per cent but taxes increased 
140 per cent. From 1919 to 1923, rents 
on farms in three counties in Indiana de- 
creased from $7.48 per acre to $4.25 while 
taxes increased from 90 cents to $1.41. 
Similar surveys in Ohio, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota and South Dakota 
show that taxes absorbed from one-third 
to one-half of the income from the land. 

Urban real estate has fared but little 
better. In 1927, selected farms in Vir- 
ginia paid 20 per cent of their incomes 
in taxes while certain city properties in 
the same counties paid 16 per cent. Dur- 
ing the years 1919 to 1926 certain farms 
in five counties in South Dakota paid an 
average of 28.4 per cent of income in 
taxes while certain city properties paid 
29.3 per cent. A survey of selected farms 
in Tipton, Miami and Monroe counties 
in Indiana during the years 1919-1923 
paid 32.9 per cent of income in taxes 
while selected properties in Tipton, Peru, 
and Bloomington, their county seats, paid 
28.5 per cent in taxes. In 1919, surveys 
of certain counties in Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin showed similar ratios for rural 
and urban properties. 

A bulletin for January 1928, from The 
North Dakota Agricultural College com- 
pared the percentages of income paid for 
taxes in the United States in 1922 for 
agriculture, transportation, professions, 
banking, commerce, trades and manufac- 
tures. Manufactures, the lowest in the 
list, paid out a fourth of their income in 
taxes; agriculture and allied industries 
paid out nearly seven-eighths of their 


income in taxes. Thus for 1922 taxes 
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came perilously near confiscating income 
from agriculture. 

Our conclusion relative to the defects 
of the general property tax system may 
be stated in the following words of a 
national authority on taxation: “The gen- 
eral property tax as levied today in the 
United States is a national scourge. It 
is driving the farmer from his farm, the 
ranchman from his ranch, the small 
householder from his home. 


Suggested Supplements of the General 
Property Tax 

The three chief tax burdens are: Fed- 
eral, state and local, which includes 
county, township and city. During the 
last decade, reduction in federal income 
taxes has had a beneficial effect on na- 
tional prosperity but only indirectly on 
the farmer. In 1919 when farm prices 
were above par, only 6.5 per cent of the 
farmers paid a federal income tax. With 
farm prices yet below the 1919 level, 
probably not more than 5 per cent of the 
farmers pay this tax. We might add here 
parenthetically that it is desirable as soon 
as practicable for the federal government 
to confine its taxes to incomes from indi- 
viduals and corporations doing an inter- 
state and an international business and 
leave incomes within the state for state 
income taxes. 

The chief 


revenues. 


concern here is the state 
In 1922, the forty-eight states 
derived 83 per cent of their funds from 
the general property tax distributed as 
follows: State 40.6 per cent, county, 94.7 
per cent, township and districts, 98.7 per 
cent and incorporated towns and cities, 
91.8 per cent. The state has been delegat- 
ing duties to local units more rapidly than 
local revenues have expanded. Thus we 
conclude that the state should seek for 
other sources of revenue and let local 
units use the property tax for their own 
purposes. We may note the progress al- 
ready made along this line. In 1911, 
California substituted corporation taxes 
and left the property tax for local units. 
In 1916, Massachusetts substituted the 
income tax. Other states have also made 
this substitution as follows: North Caro- 
lina in 1918, Ohio in 1922, and Virginia 
in 1927. 
Some of the Substitutes for the Property 
Tax May Now Be Presented 

1. A graduated inheritance tax has 

(Turn to page 230) 
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Ladies 


Kiwanis is a men’s organization. Feminine organizations 
dependent on Kiwanis membership have always been frowned 
on by the Kiwanis fathers. That such organizations might 
cause complications in Kiwanis as they have in other fraterni- 
ties which have permitted them cannot be gainsaid. 

Yet some of the finest service rendered Kiwanis in under- 
privileged child work, in convention entertainment and other 
Kiwanis activities, has come from the wives and daughters of 
Kiwanians. 

In appreciation, Kiwanis has always specialized in Ladies’ 
Nights and Ladies’ Luncheons, held at more or less regular 
intervals, The refining influence of our wives and daughters, 
as well as their help in our work, has always been highly 
appreciated. 

One club on the Atlantic Seaboard has carried this social 
contact with the ladies of the members a step further, in a 
weekly joint meeting. It is in no way connected with Kiwanis 
and is entirely optional with the members. 

Each Thursday night a large bowling alley is reserved for 
Kiwanians and their families. So popular have these Thursday 
night bowling parties become that six alleys are reserved for 
the ladies alone, the men using the rest of the facilities. 

All women are either dieting or intending to! Bowling is 
one of the finest reducing exercises. Ergo, bowling is as popu- 
lar with women as with men. This club has developed a 
marvelous coéperative spirit among the wives of its members, 
who think Kiwanis the greatest organization on earth. 

Food for thought for any club! 


x 


It may not be a sin to play golf on Sunday, but the 
way some men play it is certainly a crime. 


Retrieving the Retiring 


Every past officer and every past chairman is a potential 
source of strength to Kiwanis. The question is how to turn 
potentiality into actuality. One sure way of not accomplishing 
it is to let the retiring workers slip unnoticed into the oblivion 
of inactivity. Perhaps it might help us all appreciate the 
value of those who have served actively if more attention were 
paid to them at the time of their retirement. The focus of 
interest is so centered on the incoming that sometimes we en- 
tirely forget the outgoing. They just drop away into the dis- 
card of former presidents or last year’s committees. 

It seems to be increasingly the custom for clubs and dis- 
tricts to make more of the induction into office of the new 
administration. Without ritual, in simplest form and with un- 


studied words, the passing of the button and the transfer of 
authority may yet be a very impressive act. 


It cannot fail to 
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inspire every sincere leader to realize the honor, the oppor- 
tunity for leadership and the responsibility that such an occa- 
sion confers upon him. 

But all such occasions should also express in no less em- 
phatic way the appreciation of the organization for those who 
are going out of office. The district governor has served and 
retires with honor. Because of his close association with the 
work, he is rarely lost to the district. 

Of the retiring lieutenant-governors, of course, only a few 
can advance to the position of governor. All too many of these 
officers who have served with zeal and ability are allowed to be 
lost to Kiwanis. Some recognition of their services at the time 
of retirement, some method of holding their interest and get- 
ting the benefit of their experience, should be planned by every 
district. 

Conservation of the retiring should be a club concern. 
Whatever the form of installation, it could be a part of the 
program to give due recognition to those whose immediate 
responsibility is ceasing, and to emphasize the value of the 
contributions they can continue to make to the club. Modesty 
may prevent their offering their services, but wisdom will 
direct their successors to commandeer them. 


x 


Ernest McGregor suggests that all bald-headed men 

have numbers painted on their bald spots, like license 

plates on the rear of automobiles, so people who sit 
behind can recognize them. 


Happiness 


Happiness and the search for it make up most of human 
life. Yet neither has been subjected to careful analysis. To 
pick it to pieces, to see what makes it go, to find how to 
attain it, would be the biggest piece of work that any man 
or set of men could do. 

From the playtime of small children to the rest time of old 
age, we seek for happiness. Most of our seeking is based on a 
wrong premise. 

Happiness is composed of love and service. Most of our 
trouble in happiness seeking comes from the mistake of think- 
ing we would be happy if many people loved us and many 
people served us. 

Love can only be gained by giving. While there is joy in 
being loved, really big happiness comes from loving. The 
greatest happiness which ever comes to a man is when he is 
absolutely and unselfishly in love with some woman. From 
this love come children and added happiness from the added 
opportunity to love them. Such happiness tends to increase 
our love because we develop it through practice. The man 
happily in love with his wife and children is more likely to 
love others and thus widen his circle of happiness. 
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So also with service. Real happiness comes, not from having 
people serve us, but from the chance to serve others. 

The great success of Kiwanis is grounded deep in these facts. 
Kiwanis brings happiness to its members because of its limit- 
less opportunities for love and service. The under-privileged 
child work, the vocational guidance work, the development of 
the spiritual as opposed to the material, the practice of the 
Golden Rule, the creating of enduring friendships, all the 
objectives of Kiwanis, proved that loving is more conducive to 
happiness than being loved, that serving others brings more 
joy than being served. 

Truly the founders of Kiwanis builded well when they 
erected such a foundation under the superstructure we create 
in the hearts and minds of men who belong to our organiza- 
tion. But the greatest good done by Kiwanis is giving men 
the chance to make themselves happier by love and service 
rendered rather than received. 

The old parable of the bread cast upon the waters was never 
more perfectly illustrated than by the love and service put into 
Kiwanis coming back a hundred fold in happiness dividends to 
the individual] Kiwanian. 


x 


Few women are outspoken. One man tried to outs peak 
his wife—but why go into that? 





Committees 


It has been said facetiously that an ideal committee is com- 
posed of three, one in the hospital, another in jail, leaving 
the third to do the work unmolested. 
preside, secretaries secrete—till time for 
divulgence—treasurers sit at the receipt of custom and short 
change no man, but committees—ah! How many of them 
commit naught but the sin of omission. 

Adam and Eve were made a committee of two to subdue 
the earth, also to multiply and replenish it. From that day 
to this there has been committee work going on in the world, 
but no committee of which the chairman has attempted to do 
it all, has been a complete success. 


Presidents 








The purpose of a committee is to combine the ideas and 
energies of several folks into the doing of some specific task. 
It is a codperative undertaking. It is intended to stimulate 
enthusiasm and encourage action. Practically, a committee 
of five takes twenty-five times as long to do the job as a com- 
mittee of one, but it should be done at least five times better. 
Often the chairman does all that is done, three others pat him 
on the back and the remaining member brings in a minority 
report. That is, unless it is a very important matter and there 
is an unlimited expense budget, in which case all should ap- 
pend their independent divergent opinions. 

Kiwanis must depend upon its committees. Internationally 
they arrange the programs of committee work, formulate 
methods of procedure and suggest ways and means of ac- 
complishment. District committees seek to educate the club 
committees in all the possible phases of the work and to pro- 
mote aggressive action. But all this is wasted type and use- 
less cerebration if the club committee fails to act. Our club 
committees are the functional units of Kiwanis activity. Like 
candles, they are the manifestation points which reveal the 
hidden fire and the potential light that lies back of them, and 
of which they are the luminous messengers. 


Unless our club committees are active, Kiwanis must suffer. 
Our committees are our vehicles of service, but if they serve 
not, Kiwanis must remain stationary. Our committees are the 
means of expressing our fundamental principles and inter- 
preting them in definite, worth-while objectives. If they fail 
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us, Kiwanis must remain inarticulate. If our committees do 
not work, Kiwanis can only acknowledge defeat and pay the 
penalty of all arrested development, the atrophy of disuse. 

It is vital, therefore, that every governor and every presi- 
dent appoint his committees with the explicit understanding 
that they accept the appointment with the intention of active 
work, and the definite knowledge that if they do not or cannot, 
they must make way for some one else who can and will. A 
potentially imminent successor exerts a powerful moral in- 
fluence. Nothing is more conducive to committee functioning 
than the conviction that definite work is expected, that it will 
be checked up, that reports are inevitable, and that, unless 
results are forthcoming, there will be a change of dynasty. 

A one-man committee often accomplishes more with less 
effort than a committee of half a dozen. But service on a 
committee cuts both ways. The Kiwanians who compose it 
are not only a help to the committee, but the committee is a 
help to the Kiwanians. Nothing ties a man in to Kiwanis work 
more firmly than service on a functioning committee. 

Let it be the task of the committee chairman not only to 
plan well the work, but to see that each member does his 
share, or find out from him what other Kiwanis work would be 
more congenial and see that he is placed in it. 


x 


We must not judge men by the clothes they wear. 

Many a man in a sailor hat never saw an ocean, and 

many a man who wears a plug hat never drove a cab 
in his life. 


Personal Service 


So much stress has been laid on personal service in Kiwanis 
that to some it may seem a sacred sacrifice of time or money 
to a noble cause; a sacrifice every Kiwanian should make to 
the cause we all love so well. 

Much personal service in Kiwanis is so simple and so small 
that it is frequently lost sight of. All praise to the man who 
neglects his business and spends his time and his money 
furthering Kiwanis Objectives, but this is not the personal 
service most needed in Kiwanis. 

Personal service in helping on an inter-club meeting is often 
just a mention to a friend that you are going to attend, and a 
request that he go along in your car for company. It isn’t 
difficult to get two or three congenial passengers in this way, 
and with no sacrifice, without sound of hautboys or blare of 
trumpets you have rendered personal service. 

That new member who sits next to you at luncheon. How 
much does he know of Kiwanis? Personal service to the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education turns the conversation to Ki- 
wanis and in a purely conversational way tells him what he 
ought to know. He will not know you are deliberately doing 
Kiwanis educational work, nor will the committee know you 
functioned as one of its members, yet you can thus render 
personal service at its best. 

To talk with another member about the ethics which every 
business man in Kiwanis should practice because Kiwanians 
are exemplars of all that is highest in the business world, 
is personal service to the Committee on Business Standards. 

Multiplication of examples is useless. Any man who, in 
both Kiwanis contacts and those with the outside world, gives 
a bit of thought, can render personal service to Kiwanis every 
day he lives without any sacrifice whatever. 

Kiwanis offers the best possible method of rendering per- 
sonal service to the community. Therein lies its excuse for 
existence. In rendering personal service to Kiwanis, we render 
service to the town in which we live. 
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Old Age Security: 


HE question of old age security is 

now among the leading public is- 

sues. During the present legislative 
year bills providing for the payment of 
pensions to needy aged persons have been 
presented in practically all the state 
legislatures now meeting and the Federal 
Congress. What to do with the old men 
and women who have no place in the 
modern industrial world and who are 
left without any means of support in old 
age, is one of the most serious problems 
confronting our nation. To quote Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt: “No greater tragedy 
exists in our civilization than the plight 
of citizens who find themselves, after a 
long life of activity and usefulness, un- 
able to maintain themselves decently.” 

During the past half-century we have 
witnessed a remarkable growth in the 
span of life. As against an average ex- 
pectancy of life of 40 years in 1885, the 
present average is about 59 years. This 
has resulted in a large increase in both 
the actual and relative number of the 
aged. In 1870, the population 65 years 
of age and over numbered a little over 
1,000,000 and approximated 3 per cent 
of the total population. In 1920, the same 
group numbered about 5,000,000 and con- 
stituted 4.3 per cent. At the present time, 
it is estimated, there are in the United 
States about 6,000,000 persons over the 
age of 65. 

But while the life expectancy, the span 
of economic life, and the number of aged 
have been increasing, the period during 
which a person can continue to earn his 
bread, has been steadily diminishing. 
The approach of middle age at the pres- 
ent time spells the end of economic in- 
dependence to millions of workers. The 
much discussed arbitrary deadline for 
new and permanent employment at ages 
45 and 35 is now the almost universal 
practice in American industry. For 
millions of wage-earners, the loss of a 
job at these ages practically means the 
impossibility of getting another or, at 
best, means only the procuring of an 
unskilled and temporary job at consid- 
erably reduced wages. 

The difficulties facing our aged today 
as a result of our rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial development are totally unlike 
those of a generation ago. The earlier 
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opportunities offered through small busi- 
nesses, or free virgin land waiting for 
cultivation, have practically disappeared. 
Most people no longer work for them- 
selves as they used to do. Even the heads 
of the largest industrial concerns and 
railroad are merely paid 
employes of their respective companies. 
Today most workers are employed in 
large industries where speed, efficiency 


corporations 


and youth are most essential. 


No Use For The Old Man 

Modern industry has little use for the 
old man or the old woman. Skill and 
experience—once invaluable assets of 
older workers—are no longer 
in machine-industry. Each new invention 
and the introduction of each new ma- 
chine diminishes the value of the old 
mechanic’s experience. In the words of 
Henry Ford, industry prefers “the plastic 
human being, without kinks in him to 
unlearn.” 

There is ample information showing 
clearly that at least one-third, or approxi- 


necessary 


mately 2,000,000, of those now 65 years 
of age and over are either partly or en- 


tirely dependent for their support upon 
others. 

Working men and women are not the 
only ones who are faced with poverty 
in old age. Insecurity in old age is no 
longer the exclusive lot of the wage- 
earning classes. A _ surprisingly large 
number of rich and well-to-do people find 
themselves penniless and helpless in their 
declining years. In one New York Home 
for the Aged the inmates include an 
artist, a musician, a broker, an engineer, 
a teacher, a clergyman and a lawyer, all 
of outstanding accomplishments and some 
of international reputation. The desti- 
tute aged come from every walk in life. 
It may be the eighty-year-old wife of a 
once successful physician whose savings 
were swindled. Or, it may be the “once 
féted artist who stumbles as he walks, 
facing starvation.” It may be “the wife 
of a once wealthy mine-owner who had 
every luxury,” or the country doctor who 
did not bother about collecting bills from 
his poor clients and was left penniless 
at seventy when a new doctor moved into 
town. Rich or poor, society belle or scrub 
woman, artist or ditch digger, these vic- 
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tims of social neglect can only join the 
caravan which steadily winds its way 
“over the hill to the poorhouse.” 


Startling Conditions 

The applications filed under the New 
York Old Age Security law which has 
just gone into effect revealed some star- 
tling conditions. The applications came 
from all groups of society and from all 
classes. The story of early affluence, in- 
dependence and comfort, followed by 
misery and privation was constantly re- 
peated. No one, it appears, can be sure 
any more of a dignified “sunset of life” 
no matter what his present condition. 

The applications included many former 
influential business men, lawyers, engi- 
neers and other respected members of 
the community. There was the Doctor of 
Philosophy, listed in America’s Who’s 
Who, who brought letters of commenda- 
tion from some of the nation’s leading 
literary and scientific men. There was 
the ostrich-feather manufacturer, once 
worth $100,000, who lost his fortune when 
women ceased to wear his product. One 
had lost $60,000 when a friend for whom 
he had put up a bond disappeared. 

There was the once-famed ballerina, 
who danced before royalty; and the 
prominent engineer, whom prospective 
employers always found “either too old or 
too good for the place.” A man formerly 
in political life who entertained both 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft in his 
home was among the applicants. 

Of another type is Jenny Madden, 
seventy. Her face and hands are seamed. 
More often than not she sleeps in door- 
ways while friendly cops look the other 
way and sheepishly slip her dimes for 
coffee and rolls. She is willing to work. 
She could still manage, she says. But no 
one will have her. “They want young 
‘uns to do their housework,” says Jenny. 


Forces For Helplessness 

Among the powerful forces driving 
towards helplessness in old age we may 
cite the following: 

Illness and accidents. Ill health stands 
out as one of the largest factors of de- 
pendency. It was the paramount cause 
for charitable relief until the present de- 

(Turn to page 228) 
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Idol Worship or Guidance? 


Rubbing the head of on idol may 
effect certain cures but some- 
thing more carefully planned is 
needed in order that the indi- 
vidual may find his right place. 


>>> 


HE conception of certain Japanese 
that cures might be had by rubbing 
the head of an idol if the human had 
a headache, the stomach if a stomach- 
ache, or a toe if the toeache, evidenced a 
feeling of close kinship and faith. Aside 
from the psychological fact that faith 
helps, no good was done. 
We have advanced far be- 
yond the Japanese idola- 
trous healing, but we have \\ 
yet to lend ourselves to a \\ 
careful study of the causes \\ 
of human ills. The rubbing 
of spots of society does not 
cure the ills of individuals. 
The patient himself needs 
consideration and guidance. 
Efforts of individuals 
and organizations at voca- 
tional guidance can in a 
larger measure contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the beatitude which Carlyle ex- 
presses as, “Blessed is he that hath found 
his work. Let him ask no other blessed- 
We have been making our boasts 
about successful guidance and placement 
and most of the shouting has been justi- 
fied. Still thousands of youth enter upon 
the daily bitterness of distasteful labor 
each year. Approximately two million 
boys and girls go into industry each 
twelve months untrained for the most 
part in trades or skill. Few of these 
have had any guidance, for less than 
thirty per cent are of high school age. 
Even in schools where guidance is given 
a place, youth below the high school do 
not receive it. 
If we are ever to realize our dream of 
a world of happy workers, we must show 
more intelligence than we have yet evi- 
denced in fitting the worker for his task. 
Theodore Roosevelt expressed a great 
hope and a challenge for education and 
industry when he said, “If the average 
man is to get much pleasure out of his 
life, he must get it out of his daily tasks.” 
Even though the automobile and the 
radio have become universal since the 
days of our vigorous President, there is 
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Director of Education, Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


still a world of truth in his statement. 

Our college graduate asks the ques- 
tion, “What shall I do with my life?” 
and the factory hand hears the shriek of 
the whistle with rebellion or resignation. 
Both are unprepared. The college or uni- 
versity helps little, if any; lower levels 
of education afford even less opportuni- 
ties for help. However, we must not paint 
the picture as all dark. Many high 
schools are now teaching occupations, 
offering definite tryout courses, and pro- 
viding specific vocational training. In 
fact, one chief function of 
the guidance work of serv- 
ice clubs is to keep alive the 
public interest in the need 
for all phases of guidance. 

It would seem that the 
time has arrived to clarify 
the elements which we con- 
sider as entering into voca- 
tional guidance. In _ the 
past, we have thought of 
these elements as, choosing, 
preparing for, entering into, 
and progressing in, a voca- 
tion. Choosing must be thought of as an 
opportunity for sensible choice. Just any 
job is not meeting the problem of society, 
or of the individual. Preparing for a 
vocation must include ethics of the occu- 
pation, labor problems and laws, and the 
relation of the occupation to industry in 
general. Dexterity and mass production 
are not sufficient. Recent studies reveal 
the fact that nearly three-fourths of all 
failures resulting in dismissal are due to 
a lack of social understanding, not to a 
lack of skill. Education 
is still woefully lacking in 
offerings which will really 
prepare for life work. 
For the most part, enter- 
ing into a vocation is ac- 
cidental. Industry is mak- 
ing great advances in per- 
sonnel service, but the 
great mass of workers is 
left to idle along or fail, 
with no chance to pro- 
gress in the vocation. 

It is always easy to ask questions and 
to give flippant answers, but to set up a 
program that will help to answer them 
intelligently is a harder matter. There 
are certain facts that may serve as useful 













guides to the counselor. Much of the 
guidance needed must be done through 
mass methods. Individual counseling is 
invaluable, but it has its drawbacks. It 
is expensive of time. Counseling of 
stranger with stranger is ineffective. The 
skilled and trained psychiatrist knows 
that he cannot make final decisions on 
the first interview. The average teacher 
or guidance committee member is un- 
trained. In guidance and ultimate place- 
ment in a high grade vocation much more 
must be known than the average business 
man can give in time or training. He 
can, however, very well relate the essen- 
tial elements and requirements of his 
business or profession to either individ- 
uals or groups. 

In 1908, Frank Parsons hung another 
signal lantern in Old Salem Street, Bos- 
ton, near historic Old North Church. 
This was the signal for vocational guid- 
ance. Here he established the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau. He had faith that the 
great need of youth for help in choosing 
life careers could be met. Out of his 
pioneering efforts has grown the voca- 
tional guidance movement. He was 
laughed at, but his idea won. However, 
a third of a century later, we find that 
his conception is not fully understood. 
If we accept his objective, “Guidance for 
every child toward and trained for a voca- 
tional suited to his prowess and con- 
genial to his spirit” we must immediately 
survey the scope of guidance needed. 

A partial survey would undoubtedly 
raise such questions as the following: 
What are adolescents actually doing in 
the vocational world? Is 
there a definite plan to 
help adolescents to pro- 
gress to better positions? 
What aid is given to re- 
adjust poorly adjusted 
adolescents in business 
and industry? Are the 
tryout and trade courses 
in the community ade- 
quate? Do libraries give 
sufficient attention to 
guidance and occupation- 
Do industry and business each 


al needs? 

need some guidance themselves? Do the 

girls of the community have adequate 

help in their difficult task of making a 
(Turn to page 234) 
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® NEBRASKA-IOWA 
Many inspirational inter-club meetings 
have been held in the Nebraska-lowa District. 


On February 24, the Kiwanis Club of 
Cedar Rapids was the guest of the lowa 
City club at a Ladies’ Night. Forty-seven 
representatives from Cedar Rapids were in 


attendance. Professor Updegraff of the Col- 
lege of Engineering and 
Edward C, Rose, President of the lewa City 
club, gave an address of welcome which was 
responded to by District Trustee Elmer 
Johnson of the Cedar Rapids club. Those 
attending the gathering from Cedar Rapids 
Robert O, 


was toastmaster 


were introduced by President 
Bickel. 

After dinner, attendance prizes were given 
and each lady was presented with a small 
gift and a souvenir. Dancing and cards were 
enjoyed by all during the evening. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cedar 
March 11, held an inter-club meeting with 
Waterloo and 
City and Marshalltown clubs, along with all 
the clubs in Division II. An invitation was 
to the Kiwanis Club of Me- 


the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


Rapids on 


invited members of the lowa 


also extended 
Gregor, lowa, of 
District. 

The high light of the meeting was an ad- 
dress by International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker of Chicago. He was introduced by 


District Governor Robert M. Armstrong of 
Auburn, Nebraska. In his talk, Secretary 


Parker said that Kiwanis stood for “fellow- 
ship for leadership,” and that the future was 
assured for communities would always be in 
need of leadership. 

The banquet was in charge of the Cedar 
Rapids club and the program was arranged 
by the Waterloo club with A. A. Sohner, 
President, acting as toastmaster. More than 
hundred Kiwanians from lowa City, 
Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Maquoketa and 


one 


other clubs were in attendance for this get- 
together banquet and meeting. 
With Secretary Parker as speaker of the 
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Division II. 

enjoyed a 
April 
9. Arrangements for the banquet were made 
by President E. A. Raun and Secretary L. R. 
Davitt of the Denison club. One hundred and 
fifty-five were in attendance and every club 


evening, the Kiwanis clubs of 
of the Nebraska-lowa District 
rousing meeting in Denison, lowa, on 


in the division was represented with the ex- 
ception of Rock Rapids. Lieutenant-Governor 
William C. Jarnagin of Division HI., presided 
at the meeting. 


® CAROLINAS 


On March 5, a most interesting inter- 
club meeting was held in Florence, South 
Carolina. All of the clubs comprising Divi- 


VIIL. 


sion were represented, as were a 
number of clubs from Division IV., just 
across the border in North Carolina. The 


Kiwanis Club of Hamlet of Division IV. was 
represented by fourteen members. Lieutenant- 
Governor John D. Smyser of Florence, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

Among the visitors present were District 
Governor Tom P. Pruitt of Hickory, North 
Carolina, Past Governor Thomas W. 
of Spartanburg, South Carolina, Lieutenant- 
Gevernor Norman C. Shepard of Smithfield, 


Crews 


North Carolina, and former  Lieutenant- 
Governor John S. McDonald of Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

One hundred and sixty Kiwanians and 


visitors enjoyed the banquet in the evening. 
Judge Harry D. Reed, Past District Governor 
of the Georgia District and now General 
Counsel of the Federal Land Bank of Colum- 
bia, gave an interesting talk. Kiwanian John 
S. McDonald was the guest of honor and in 
his own delightful manner rendered his lec- 
ture on “Dr. Get-Well.” 

Kiwanis is thriving in the Carolinas under 
the able leadership of Governor Pruitt and 
by the time of the Miami Convention every 
club in the district will have been visited 
officially. 





to the success of the meeting. 
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® NEW ENGLAND 

The New England District C.mmittee on 
Vocational Guidance and Placement, under 
the chairmanship of Lawrence W. Wheelock 
of Hartford, Connecticut, developed a very 
comprehensive program for the work of this 
committee. Each member of the district com- 
mittee will be responsible for 
vocational guidance in the clubs in the divi- 
sion assigned to him. His duties are to have 
all the clubs in his division appoint com- 
mittees, see that club chairmen are supplied 
with literature, see that the club chairmen 
send in a quarterly progress report, solicit 
the active support of the lieutenant-governor, 
arrange divisional conferences of the chair- 


promoting 


men of the committees on vocational guid- 
ance, and compile a list of speakers on the 
subject of vocational guidance. 

In the suggestions sent to the clubs of 
the district, the district committee asks that 
the clubs maintain a close contact with super- 
intendents of schools, find out how they can 
promote the general program on a basis that 
the school has no substitute for the knowl- 
edge of conditions in many occupations which 
Kiwanis members can bring to individual 
students. 

Suggestions are made as to how the club 
committees can get a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of how to go about this work; how they 
ean build up a list of members who are 
eligible for vocational guidance. 

The suggestion is made that they work 
cooperatively with the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child and compile complete in- 
formation concerning the public and private 
educational opportunities in day and evening 
schools, and apprenticeships, so that boys 
can be assisted in securing the necessary 
training for their vocations. 

* * & 

With more than three hundred present, 
the New England District entertained Inter- 
national President Raymond M. Crossman at 
a dinner and reception in Boston, Massa- 












Clab officers in the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District started the year well versed in Kiwanis procedure after their attendance at the Training School 
held in Toronto in January. 


District Governor Isaac P. McNabb presided (center, front row) and other district officers present and past contributed 
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chusetts, on March 10. District Governor 
Frank E. Dow presided at the banquet and 
Lieutenant-Governor Benjamin F. Wyeth of 
Cambridge, was chairman of the Committee 
on Reception to greet the first International 
President to visit the New England District 
in four or five years. 

Arriving in Boston in the forenoon, he was 
taken to the State House to meet Governor 
Joseph B. Ely and then to a luncheon of 
the Kiwanis Club of Boston. A tour of the 
city was made in the afternoon. 

Governor Dow presented President Cross- 
man with an engraved fountain pen desk-set, 
and Frank M. Morgan of the Worcester club 
presented him with a new-type Kiwanis 
Gong, the handiwork of one of the members 
of the Worcester club, to which he fittingly 
responded. In his address he stressed the 
point that “Kiwanis will become better and 
greater, if Kiwanis will make the most of 
what it has at the present time.” 


® SOUTHWEST 

A very effective inter-club meeting was 
held in Tucson, Arizona, on February 6. 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Phoenix, Douglas, 
Bisbee and Tucson participated in this meet- 
ing. The Phoenix club was represented by 
twenty-one members and the Bisbee and 
Douglas clubs made a fine showing. Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Vic H. Householder of Phoenix 
made a splendid address and announced that 
he, as Lieutenant-Governor, would present 
a suitable trophy to the winner of the Eff- 
ciency Contest in the Arizona Division of 
the Southwest District. He further suggested 
that it would be beneficial to have each of 
the district trustees bring the district bulletin 
to the attention of the general membership 
by having the necessary time allotted to him 
at the first meeting following receipt of the 
bulletin. This met with enthusiastic approval. 


@ NEW YORK 

“Humility, loyalty, wisdom and love, are 
the four cardinal virtues and the measuring 
sticks by which a club president should be 
chosen,” says Governor Frank C. Huntington 
of the New York District in emphasizing his 
program for better clubs, better officers. 

Launching a new “Greater Agriculture 
Aggressiveness Campaign,” the district will 
publish in May an agricultural number of 
The Empire State Kiwanian. New York 
State agricultural interests will codperate. 
“Keep boys and girls happy on the farm by 
practical encouragement” is the aim of the 
effort, as expressed by the governor. Calf 
clubs, Garden clubs and Poultry clubs are 
already under way in a number of new clubs 
who haven’t previously been active in this 
work, 

The big event for the Kiwanis sport fans 
in March was the telegraphic state-wide 
bowling tournament sponsored by The Tona- 
wandas. Games were rolled in local alleys, 
scored by wire in Tonawanda, and the totals 
were relayed to competing clubs. Elmira 
took first place, and the cup. Thirteen teams 
competed—Albany, Binghamton, Batavia, 
Oneonta, East Aurora, Niagara Falls, Water- 
town, Amsterdam, Jamestown, Buffalo, 
Elmira, Syracuse and the host team, The 
Tonawandas. 

“Divisional Conferences which have been 
held in the New York District this year show 
aggressiveness, which is a Kiwanis essen- 


tial,” reports Secretary-Treasurer Robert C. 
Hyde. Divisions I. and II. developed work- 
able programs on March 18 and 19, respec- 
tively. The conference of Division III. 
opened in Utica on April 2; Division IV. in 
Binghamton on April 4; Division V. in East 
Aurora on April 9; Division VI. in Schenec- 
tady on April 14; and Division VII. in 
Plattsburgh on April 16. 

Lieutenant-Governor M. Paul Magly of 
Division I. had contacted with every club in 
his division, and in some instances had made 
two visits, by March 18. At the beginning 
of the year, he called a special meeting of 
all the clubs in Division I. for the purpose 
of instruction and to create a closer and 
better relationship, which resulted in the 
clubs adopting two major objectives sug- 
gested by the lieutenant-governor. These 
were: Personal contact of a member with a 
youth regarding Vocational Guidance or the 
“Big Brother” movement, and Clean-Up and 
Play-Up. 

An Inter-Club Luncheon of all the clubs 
in Division I. was developed by Lieutenant- 
Governor Magly on February 11, which 
was held as a “Booster Meeting” for the 
Kiwanis Club of Forest Hills. In addition 
to this, he initiated a Bowling Tourna- 
ment for the division which proved an 
outstanding success. 


® KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

A most interesting inter-club meeting was 
held in Greenville, Kentucky, at which Inter- 
national Vice-President Harper Gatton spoke. 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Madisonville, Morgan- 
field, Sturgis, Hopkinsville, Princeton and 
Marion were represented. A plan was out- 
lined whereby a Divisional Inter-Club Rela- 
tions Committee could be formed, which was 
adopted by the clubs present. International 
Vice-President Gatton gave a very instructive 
talk on this subject and a Divisional Inter- 
Club Relations Committee was formed with 
Lieutenant-Governor Rumsey B. Taylor of 
Princeton, Kentucky, as Chairman and F. A. 
Hunter of the Kiwanis Club of Greenville, 
as Secretary. Short talks were made by 
District Secretary Roy S. Wilson and Chair- 
man Charles I. Henry of the District Com- 
mittee on Attendance. 


@ MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


Kiwanians from various sections of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District gathered 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, on February 20, 
to honor International President Raymond M. 
Crossman on his official visit to that district. 
Approximately two hundred Kiwanians were 
in attendance at the banquet and Kiwanians 
from ten different states, visiting in Hot 
Springs, paid their compliments to the Inter- 
national President by being present. He was 
introduced by District Governor John P. 
Davidson of Wichita, Kansas, and “Kiwanis 
Continues to Build,” was the keynote of his 
address. Lieutenant-Governor Will F. Lake 
of Division VII. presided at the banquet. 
Lieutenant-Governor B.-T. Davidso.. of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and former Lieutenant- 
Governor Blanchard S. Tual- of Rogers, 
Arkansas, were also in attendance. 

The Kiwanis Club of Boonville, Missouri, 
was host to Kiwanians from every club ir 
Division VIII. of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District on April 7. Nearly two 
hundred and fifty Kiwanians and Kiwani- 
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queens from Fulton, Mexico, Columbia, 
Jefferson City, Moberly, Sedalia, Fayette and 
Boonville, were present. Lieutenant-Governor 
Fred F. Peck of Division VIII. was in charge 
of the Divisional Conference and was ably 
assisted by Jocal and district officers. The 
climax of the day’s program was a banquet 
followed by a minstrel show produced by the 
Mexico club. 


® MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


The large turnout of officers and members 
at the Divisional Conference held in Blue 
Earth, Minnesota, on February 27, to trans- 
act Kiwanis business and attend a school of 
instruction for Kiwanis officers was significant 
of the keen interest that Kiwanis clubs are 
arousing in divisional conferences. The 
meeting was called to order by Lieutenant- 
Governor W. H. Detamore of Mankato. 
District Governor James G. Follett of Water- 
town, South Dakota, Field Service Repre- 
sentative Edwin S. Shortess and Lieutenant- 
Governor Milo J. Meeker of Pipestone, Min- 
nesota, were present. Representatives were 
in attendance from the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Fairmont, Mankato, Jackson, Albert Lea and 
Austin. 

Governor Follett outlined the purposes of 
Kiwanis training schools and Reverend W. W. 
Blair of Fairmont spoke on the subject of 
“My Job as President.” Lieutenant-Governor 
Meeker outlined the secretary’s work and 
W. W. Stuart of Albert Lea gave a splendid 
talk on “Community Service.” E. G. Maha- 
check, also of Albert Lea, discussed the 
budget system of handling club finances. 

Questions and discussions helped greatly 
to simplify the many problems arising during 
the conference. 


® ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


One of the red letter days this year in 
Kiwanis circles in Montreal, Quebec, was 
March 11, when International President 
Raymond M. Crossman paid an official visit 
to that city. 

At noon, he was the guest of honor at the 
weekly luncheon meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Saint Lawrence, Montreal. A very 
attractive program was arranged for the occa- 
sion. 

During the day, he was brought intimately 
in touch with some of the major activities 
of Kiwanis in Montreal, and was particularly 
impressed with the “Kiwanis Hut” at the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital. 

The day was brought to a fitting climax 
with a dinner-dance held by the Montreal club 
in honor of President Crossman’s visit. In 
the keynote address of the dinner, he empha- 
sized that just so long as there is need for 
community improvement there will be a place 
in the community for the service club. 


co a Ba 


It was a happy gathering of Kiwanians 
and their ladies who greeted the International 
President at the Fourteenth Birthday Party 
of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario, 
on March 12. He was presented by Past 
International President George H. Ross and 
time and time again applauded for his very 
apt and courteous remarks. President W. J. 
Telford of the Toronto club acted as toast- 
master. 

International Vice-President C. E. Jeakins 
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of Brantford, District Governor Isaac P. 
McNabb of Peterboro, and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor William Mayall of Hamilton, were pres- 
ent. 

During the evening President Crossman 
was presented with a memento from the three 
Toronto clubs, the presentation being made 

















Upper left: Immediate Past Governor 
Seaard of New York District explains 
his policies to President Crossman at 
Albany. 


Upper right: President Crossman enjoyed 
ride during his Hot Springs, 
visit. Standing, President 
Lieutenant-Governor Will 
District Trustee Fred 
and Governor John P. Davidson 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District. 
New England Kiwanians greet 
Crossman. Left to right: In- 
Ernest F. MeGregor, 
District Governor Frank E. Dow, Presi- 
dent Crossman, President Ed. Billman 
of the Bosten club, and District Secre- 
tary M. Joseph McCartin, 


a laune h 
Arkansas, 
Croseman and 
F. Lake; 
N. Rix 
of the 
Center 
President 


seated, 


ternational Trustee 








by Everett G. Glen, President of the West 
Toronto club. Joseph A, Hearn, President 
of the Riverdale, Toronto club, had the honor 
of conveying to him the sincerity and loyalty 
of the Kiwanis Clubs of Toronto. 

ms % * 


The first regular meeting of the District 
Committee on Agriculture of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District was held in Barrie, 
Ontario, on February 14. The meeting was 
called to order by Chairman W. O. McKinnon 
of Barrie. Outstanding among the discussions 
were farmers’ meetings, reforestation and 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club work. 

A meeting of the District Committee on 
















An enjoyable occasion attended by President Crossman was the inter-club banquet held in Boston by the New England District. 
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Attendance under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Earl W. Fuller was held in London, Ontario, 
on March 6, The meeting was called to order 
following the regular club luncheon of the 
Kiwanis Club of London. A letter is going 
forward to each club embodying the recom- 
mendations made by this committee. 





































® LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 

On March 12, Kiwanis Day was 
celebrated in Biloxi, Mississippi, with 
delegates present from the Hatties- 
burg, Gulfport and Biloxi clubs. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor H. O. Hoffman of 
Hattiesburg, paid an official visit to 
the Biloxi club at that time. An ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Mayor 
John Kennedy of Biloxi. A number 
of baseball celebrities were present, 
including President Clark Griffith of 
the Washington American 
Ball Club and Vice-President George 
Weiss of the Baltimore International League 
Ball Club, who made short talks. Nick Alt- 
rock and Al Schacht, comedians and members 
of the Washington American League Ball 
Club, appeared on the program and amused 
those After 
luncheon, all present formed in a parade at 
the City Hall and motored to the Biloxi 
stadium where the initial baseball game of 
the season was played between the Washing- 





League 


present with their cleverness. 


Lower left: Speakers’ table at the dinner held in 


Montreal, Quebec, in honor of President Cross- 
man, In the picture are President Crossman, Presi- 
dent Owen J. Callary, Montreal club, Ist Vice- 
President Arthur H. Milne, Director H. R. D. 


Grady, District Trustee Fred C. McCracken, Presi- 

dent D. L. Boulanger, Saint Lawrence, Montreal, 

and Past International Vice-President H. Stanley 
Higman, Ottawa. 
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ton and Baltimore clubs. Mayor Kennedy 
threw out the first ball which was caught by 
Lieutenant-Governor Hoffman. 

The fifth annual South Mississippi Inter- 
Club meeting was held in Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi, on April 9, with a representation 
from each of the clubs in Division I. Approx- 
imately forty-five per cent of the entire 
membership of the division was present. 

President J. C. McQueen of the Hatties- 
burg club called the meeting to order. Alvin 
H. Doty and M. S. Pickett of the Jackson 
and Hattiesburg clubs, led the singing of 
Kiwanis songs with Percy B. L. Jones of the 
Laurel club at the piano. President MtQueen 
welcomed visiting Kiwanians and guests to 
which Walter White of the Biloxi club re- 
sponded. He presented District Governor 
Harry R. Redwood of Columbus, and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor H. O. Hoffman of Division I. 
J. Smith Garraway, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations of Hatties- 
burg, acted as toastmaster. Outstanding 
among the events was an address by Gover- 
nor Redwood. 

The Kiwanis Club of Gulfport was awarded 
a Kiwanis banner for having attained the 
highest attendance record during the month 
of March among the clubs in Division I. 
The Laurel club with one hundred per cent 
attendance at this inter-club meeting, cap- 
tured the gong and gavel which had been 
offered by the Hattiesburg club as a trophy. 


® PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

The district Committee on Efficiency Con- 
test reported the following winners for the 
Pacific-Northwest District: Gold Division— 
Spokane, Washington; Silver 
Astoria, Oregon; Blue Division—Centralia, 
Washington; White Division—Elma, Wash- 
ington. The papers were graded by Chair- 
man Fred M. Bond of South Bend, Robin V. 
Welts of Mount Vernon, and Frank L. 
Grimes of Issaquah, at a meeting held in 
Seattle. The winners will receive district 
plaques at the Tacoma Convention in August. 

Field Service Representative Jarvis Price 
has arrived in the district and is _ busily 
engaged in assisting sponsoring clubs and 
visiting established clubs. 

The district Attendance Contest at the 
end of February showed a few changes in 
position. The standing is as follows: First— 
Division VII.; second—Division III.; third— 
Division II.; fourth—Division V.; fifth—Divi- 
sion IV.; sixth—Division IX.; seventh—Divi- 
sion VI.; eighth—Division VIII.; ninth— 
Division I. The ten clubs holding attendance 
honors for February according to John A. 
Buchanan of Astoria, Chairman of the 
District Committee on Attendance, are: Ed- 
monds, Washington—100%; Elma, Washing- 
ton—100%; North Central (Seattle), Wash- 
ington—100%; Gresham, Oregon—98.3% ; 
Seaside, Oregon—98%; Astoria, Oregon— 
97.93%; Centralia, Washington — 97.8%; 
Beaverton, Oregon—97% ; Bremerton, Wash- 
ington—97%; Pe Ell, Washington—96.25%. 

The district convention city, ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, is well under way with its plans 
for the August event. Many of the clubs of 
Division III. are promising one hundred per 
cent attendance. The convention Committee 
on Program under the Chairmanship of Wil- 
liam D. Lyness, has added Ralph L. John- 
stone of South Tacoma to its roster. Shorter 
sessions and more time for the enjoyment of 
the recreational and scenic advantages of 
Tacoma are promised as a drawing card. 
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Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur (center of group), Secretary of the United States Department of the Interior 
and a member of the Palo Alto, California, Kiwanis club, with a group of Portland, Oregon, Kiwanians 
who entertained him at a joint Kiwanis-Chamber of Commerce meeting. 


The first of the Divisional Conferences 
was held in Elma, Washington, on April 2, 
under the leadership of Lieutenant-Governor 
Earle L. France. Claude C. Calavan acted as 
secretary. Many interesting subjects were 
discussed. These included: “Club Attend- 
ance”—Claude T. Walker, Elma; “Club Pro- 
grams” — Captain C. A. Payne, South 
Tacoma; “Club Objectives”—Reverend R. C. 
Hartley, Hoquiam; “Efficiency and Attend- 
ance Contests”—Fred M. Bond, South Bend; 
“Value of Inter-Club Visits’—Thomas L. 
Hammer, Tacoma; “Functions of Local Com- 
mittees’—John J. Langenbach, Raymond; 
“Relations of Local Clubs and International” 
—James P. Neal, Olympia; “Importance of 
Attendance at District and 
Conventions”—William D. Lyness, Tacoma; 
“Under-Privileged Child”—Archie Constable, 
Ilwaco-Long Beach; “Citizenship”>—John W. 
Goddard, Centralia; “Rural and Urban Rela- 
tions’—Emmett R. Burks, Puyallup; “Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement”—Elmer L. 
Breckner, Olympia; “Business Standards”— 
Charles A. Albertson, 
“Kiwanis Education”—Clarence O. Bishop, 
Tacoma. Field Service Representative Jarvis 
Price extended greetings from Kiwanis Inter- 
national. District Governor Harold M. 
Diggon of Victoria, British Columbia, was 
speaker at the banquet, using as his topic, 
“Notes from My Kiwanis Diary.” Dancing, 
with music by the All-Kiwanis Orchestra, 
closed this most successful conference. 

A conference of Division Il. was held in 
Seattle, Washington, on April 3, with 
Lieutenant-Governor Ray K. Sonnemann of 
Auburn, presiding. A noon luncheon with 
the various committees at separate tables 
was arranged. The entire time was devoted 
to committee conferences. During the after- 
noon session the standard conference topics, 
closely following the Efficiency Contest head- 
ings, were used. Among the speakers were: 
Charles Ballard, North Central (Seattle) ; 
Herbert G. Ihrig, Seattle; Frank L. Grimes, 
Issaquah; Edward H. Hatch, Seattle; Clinton 


International 


Aberdeen; and 


S. Harley, University (Seattle); Francis W. 
Mansfield, Everett; T. Harry Gowman. 
Seattle; Robert W. Hunt, Everett; Carroll 
L. Barlow, Monroe; Justus Hempler, Everett; 
Lynn C. Wright, Kent; and Augustus R. 
Metz, Everett. Luke S. May of the Seattle 
club presided at the banquet at which Gover- 
nor Diggon spoke. Musical numbers con- 
tributed by the various Seattle clubs were 
enjoyed by all those present. International 
Trustee T. 
Field 


represented 


Harry Gowman of Seattle, and 


Service Representative Jarvis Price 


Kiwanis International at this 


Divisional Conference. 


®@ CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

The first dinner meeting of Division II. 
for 1931 was held in Richmond, February 18, 
with the Richmond club acting as host. A. U. 
Good, President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Richmond, welcomed the members to the 
gathering and introduced the presidents of 
the fourteen clubs in attendance. The roll 
call showed a total of one hundred and fifty- 
one Kiwanians, representing the largest 
“stag” dinner meeting in the history of 
Division II. 

District Governor Donald B. Rice was the 
guest of honor and was introduced by Presi- 
dent Good as were Past District Governor 
George Filmer, Secretary-Treasurer Fred 5S. 
Kistemann, Lieutenant-Governor Clyde E. 
Brown of Division VIII., and former Lieu- 
tenant-Governors J. J. Benton and A. C. 
Jensen. 

Lieutenant-Governor’ A. B. Cargill of Divi- 
sion II., who was presented by President 
Good, appealed to the members of the four- 
teen clubs for their help and codéperation 
in making 1931 a most constructive year. 
Lieutenant-Governor Cargill announced the 
appointment of James D. Hedge of the Red- 
wood City club as Secretary of Division II. 
to succeed Charles Cleaves, who so faithfully 
fulfilled the duties of the office during the 
past year. He further announced the ap- 
pointment of Committees on Inter-Club Rela- 
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tions and Golf. Former Lieutenant-Governor 
Jensen gave a short talk on the activities of 
the division during 1930 and pledged his 
support in aiding Lieutenant-Governor Car- 
gill in carrying on his duties during 1931. 

The innovation of a two-minute talk by 
each of the fourteen presidents in the divi- 
sion on the objectives of his club proved 
highly interesting and entertaining and in 
the minds of all those present contributed 
largely to making this one of the most suc- 
cessful gatherings ever held in the Division. 

Lieutenant-Governor Brown congratulated 
Division Il. on its fine meeting and Governor 
Rice gave an inspirational talk dwelling on 
matters pertaining to the structural life of 
Kiwanis. 


© COLORADO-W YOMING 

Several meetings 
have been held in the Colorado-Wyoming 
District. 


Recently. 


interesting inter-club 


in Pueblo, a spirited bowling 
match was held between the bowling teams 
of the Kiwanis 


and Pueblo, which resulted in the Colorado 


Clubs of Colorado Springs 


Springs club team winning by twenty-nine 
points 

The annual Farmers’ Night of the Kiwanis 
Club of Boulder was observed on February 
26. Five members of the Fort Collins club 
including the speaker, President Raymond 
.. Burdick, were in attendance. 

A large delegation from the Alamosa club 
attended the meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Center on February 23, and participated 
in an indoor baseball match which was won 


by Center. 


® NEW JERSEY 

Approximately three hundred Kiwanians 
of the New District gathered in 
Newark, New Jersey, on March 9, to attend 
a banquet which was being given by the 
Kiwanis Club of Newark in honor of Inter- 
national President Raymond M. Crossman’s 
oficial visit to the district. He was intro- 
District Governor Harry E. S, 
Wilson and described his tour of Kiwanis 
clubs across the country as “a wonderful 
While his talk was short, it was 
concise and he made a profound impression. 

The Kiwanis Club of Hoboken, New Jersey, 
staged a past governor’s meeting on March 


Jersey 


duced by 


adventure.” 
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Mayor Gustave Bach of Hoboken, New Jersey, presents key or city to Governor Harry E. S. Wilson 


of New Jersey District. Robert T. Greear and Dr. W. L. 


26 at which Past District Governors Weston 
E. Good, Joseph B. Hottel, Robert J. Rendall, 
Stephen E. Pawley, S. Edgar Cole and Fred 
C. Beans were in attendance. Immediate 
Past Governor Christian P. Segard of the 
New York District was the guest of honor 
and delegations were present from the 
Kiwanis Clubs of New York City, New York, 
North Hudson, New Jersey, and Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Max Z. Hurwitz, President of 
the Hoboken club, presided at the meeting. 
Among the high lights was a brief review 
of the Hoboken club by Governor Wilson. 
Dr. Segard spoke on “India, Past and Pres- 
ent,” and was introduced by Past Governor 
Rendall. Officials from various other service 
clubs were present. 


® OHIO 

The inter-club meeting season is in full 
swing in the Ohio District and many inter- 
club meetings have already been held, with 
the approval and personal direction of Dr. 
J. B. Wilkinson of Alliance, Chairman of 
the District Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions. 











The Kiwanis Club of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, sponsors a boys’ camp in the South Mountains of the 
Cumberland Valley, which is used throughout the season by the Y. M. C. A. For two weeks each 
year the club sends the hard te control, under-privileged boys to Kamp Kiwanis and aids in sending 
seme boys to the other camps. Last year thirty-six real members of the ““T. N. T. Gang” gathered in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. when the club's Summer Camp Committee started them on their way. On a 
regular meeting day, the whole club visited the camp, presenting each boy with an athletic shirt and 
awarding two medals te the best campers of the group. 





Yeaton, Past President, assist. 


District Governor Arch A. Schramm, guest 
of honor at several of these meetings has 
brought a fine message to the assemblages. 

One of the best attended inter-club meet- 
ings was held in Worthington, with the 
Northern Columbus club acting as host to 
the Columbus, Northwest Columbus, Linden 
Heights, Delaware and Marysville clubs. 
District Trustee Clifford C. Boyd of the 
Northern Columbus club, who made all the 
arrangements for the meeting, presided. 

Governor George White of the State of 
Ohio, was the speaker of the evening. Imme- 
diate Past Governor J. Guy O’Donnell of 
Covington, Lieutenant-Governors Fred R. 
White of Columbus, and Wilson W. Gal- 
loway of Cedarville, District Secretary Pete 
Land of Akron, and former Lieutenant- 
Governor William A. Axby of Harrison, were 
in attendance. 

The inter-club meeting held in Lima 
brought all of the clubs of Division I. 
together for one of the best division get- 
togethers of the year. District officials pres- 
ent were Governor Schramm, Immediate 
Past Governor O’Donnell, Secretary Land, 
Lieutenant-Governor T. C. Wilkinson of Van 
Wert, and former Lieutenant-Governors 
Henry Cross and Ed A. Siferd. Vernon C. 
Hossellman, President of the Kiwanis Club 
of Lima, presided at the meeting and acted 
as toastmaster. 

Preparations for the Ohio District Con- 
vention in Columbus next October are 
already under way. Harry M. Miller, Secre- 
tary of the Columbus club, has been ap- 
pointed Convention Chairman and has held 
several preliminary meetings. The conven- 
tion will be staged by the four Kiwanis clubs 
in Columbus—Columbus, Northern Colum- 
bus, Northwest. Columbus and_ Linden 
Heights. All of the clubs are represented on 
the convention committee. 


The Ohio District Convention will have the 
one hundred per cent codperation of every 
one of the more than five hundred Kiwanians 
in Columbus, the Capital City of the State of 
Ohio, and- under the able direction of Chair- 
man Miller the event is expected to be an 
outstanding one. 
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Ah! More 


Hobbies! 






KIWANIANS RIDE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF HOBBY HORSES 


EXPOSING BUNK 
By Joun T. WAGNER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


HAT’s your 

hobby? Well, 
to tell the truth, my 
recreation is finding 
the bunk in much of 
the literature which 
passes current in 
magazines. Your ap- 
peal for a story on 
my hobby has found 
me in a receptive mood. I propose to 
show some of the bunk in the article of 
Dr. Grogan on “The Cost of Medical 
Care,” in the November, 1930, issue of 
THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE. 

Under the present methods of medical 
treatment and hospital practice, there is a 
just and a real reason for complaint about 
costs and expenses by persons of the 
middle class. As things now are, only 
two classes of society can afford to be 
sick—the poor and the rich. Especially 
is this true in cases of protracted illness. 
If evidence of this statement is needed, 
let me present very briefly my personal 
experience. My wife has been sick for 
more than a year. If any one wants to 
know how doctors’ fees, hospital charges, 
nurses’ salary, lotions, prescriptions, ap- 
pliances etc., bite into the savings of a 
man of fair salary, who spends no money 
for tobacco nor for rum, who _ never 
gambles nor buys on installments, who 
does not “enjoy” an automobile, and yet 
finds that week after week the devastat- 
ing charges go on and on and on, let him 
ask me. I will give him some information 
at first hand. To say that under such 
circumstances the man of the middle class 
has nothing of which to complain is al- 
most adding insult to injury. 

I wish to note a part of the last para- 
graph of Dr. Grogan’s article. I quote his 
exact words: “I know that the average 
person who is not overburdened by trying 
to live beyond his income can meet the 
expenses of ordinary illness of both medi- 
cal and hospital care without suffering 
financial embarrassment, and at the same 
time have the best of medical and hospital 
care, if he will honestly make his circum- 
stances known to his physician.” You 
note that he says nothing about the ex- 
traordinary illnesses which beset many of 
us every now and then. One extraordinary 
illness may bring in its wake “financial 











embarrassment,” and not infrequently 
does reduce to poverty the man of modest 
savings. 

I ask Dr. Grogan how a man of the 
middle class can get “the best of medical 
and hospital care,” if his wife is afflicted, 
for instance, with diabetes. The best, in 
such case, here in southeastern Pennsy]- 
vania would be Dr. P- of Phila- 
delphia and the Graduate Hospital of 
Philadelphia. In the first place, the fees 
of Dr. P————— are far beyond the 
purse of the man of the middle class. If 
he wanted the best, he would have to get 
these or their equals. May it be said that 
the man who can possibly pay “without 
financial embarrassment” the family doc- 

(Turn to page 234) 





MULTIPLYING MAJORITIES 


By Ernest F. McGrecor 
International Trustee, Norwalk, 
Connecticut 





O, I didn’t over- 
Pe look the 
Fl > “Hobby Horse” ap- 
WEL —| peal. I just wasn’t 




















ll Nal “e interested in that 
+ particular race at 
= thetime. My money 

was on _ another 
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steed. And the more 
I thought about it 
the more I felt that to be truthful I’d have 
to say my hobby was Kiwanis. That would 
sound facetious. Other ministers play 
golf, or read heavy books, or rest between 
times, but I get my fun in some form of 
Kiwanis activity. Of course, I have a 
sailboat and fish and cruise and hold 
petting parties with a two-cycle marine 
engine, but that is only for a limited 
period in the summer. It is a seasonal 
hobby, but my continual avocation is to 
try to advance Kiwanis. How could I 
put that in an article for publication 
without sounding like teacher’s pet? 

But now that you have asked for it I 
might as well confess that to me Kiwanis 
is a recreation, and therefore an inspira- 
tion. It affords plenty of exercise too. 
What with running to this luncheon and 
that, masticating for a half hour and then 
paying the shot with from twenty to thirty 
minutes of jawbone calisthenics, hopping 
up and down to the tune of “Liza Jane” 
and standing to honor distinguished 
guests, I find my chief need of gymnastics 
is in the equatorial region. One province 
of a hobby, like a vacation, is to gain 





unusual contacts with people and places. 
No keen observer could deny this to Ki- 
wanis and some of my close friends think 
it is a “verra economical” substitute for a 
Cook’s tour. 

And to make the truth really worth 
stating I have to be more specific and 
say that my special hobby is furnishing 
THe Kiwanis Macazine with sufficient 
material for discard to make other writers 
realize it is a privilege to get their stuff 
published therein. A well filled waste- 
basket beside the editor’s desk always 
has a salutary and humbling effect on 
would-be authors. It keeps up the morale 
of the rejections. They are in the security 
of the majority. That is my forte, to 
multiply the majority, and, like replenish- 
ing the earth, it is a hobby one may pur- 
world without end in the cosmic 
circumference of the editorial 
basket. 

If occasionally some flexions of my pen 
escape editorial consignment to oblivion 
and achieve publicity I count it not loss, 
but gain, because I have always believed 
that a man’s hobby ought to be capable 
of promotion to serious consideration. He 
should keep his amateur standing but 
work at it intelligently enough so that 
he can feel the stirring of a possible pro- 
fessional under his skin. I like to be- 
lieve that I could be a sailor on necessity, 
or a marine engineer in my second in- 
carnation. I have been told that I spoiled 
a good carpenter when I entered the 

(Turn to page 236) 
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SHIP MODELS 
By Dr. W. B. Coruiss 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Visalia, 
California 


HAVE a hobby 

(I would be 
ashamed to tell you 
what my wife calls 
it) but I get a big 
kick out of it and I 
know of some others 
who do also. This 
one of mine _ is 
model ship building. 
I spend a good many pleasant hours at it, 
and have turned out some wonderful 
models, some of famous ships and some 
of my own dreams. I think I like the 
latter best as it gives me more scope and 
more originality, if I may put it that way. 
I take the facts and figures of some ship 
(Turn to page 235) 
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@ Under-Privileged Negro Lad Helped 
by Raleigh, North Carolina 

Being pleasant has brought its reward to a 
little Negro boy in Raleigh. He is now in a 
hospital being treated for bad tonsils, ad- 
enoids, bad teeth, a social disease, a bad hip, 
and numerous other ailments which had so 
long retarded his progress in school. He will 
be there for a year or until he is in excellent 
shape. 

This boy, ten years old, is the child of a 
poor home, who has lived in poverty and 
squalor all his life. His opportunity for a 
year’s hospitalization came solely because of 
his bright smile and happy disposition. 

For some time he had been seen around the 
tennis courts of the Raleigh Tennis Club. 
Kiwanian Thomas W. Ruffin, a member 
of the Raleigh club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, observed the lad and was 
pleased with his manner. It was obvious that 
the child needed medical treatment and 
Kiwanian Rufin determined to do something 
for the youngster who seemed so willing to 
run after tennis balls, to do errarids, and was 
so cheerful in spite of his handicaps. The 
case was reported to the Kiwanis Club of 
Raleigh and money was voted to send the boy 
to St. Agnes Hospital. The city charity fund 
also decided to help out. Lieutenant Law- 
rence A. Oxley, Director of the division of 
Work Among Negroes for the State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare, persuaded 
the youth’s family to let him go to the hos- 
pital. He is now getting ready for his first 
chance in life. 


® Demopolis, Alabama, Sponsors 
Farmer’s Day at Prairieville 

On March 3, in Prairieville, Alabama, an 
excellent meeting of farmers, bankers and 
business men representing various lines of 
endeavor from nearby counties was held, and 
hay grading, raising, feeding, marketing and 
other matters of interest to farmers were 
discussed at length. Demonstrations of hay 
grading were given by Government Hay 
Grader J. D. Murphy of Birmingham. 


A most delightful picnic luncheon was 
served by the ladies of the community, and 
in the afternoon the crowd assembled to hear 
the comprehensive and enthusiastic address 
made by Kiwanian John Lemley Liles of 
Birmingham, Jefferson County Agent. Others 
present spoke briefly at the request of Rev- 
erend Joseph R. Walker, Chairman of the 
Committee on Program of the Demopolis 
club. Hon. J. O. Thompson, Representative 
of the Federal Farm Board, delivered a 
forceful address during the luncheon and at 
his request resolutions were adopted endors- 
ing the reduction of cotton acreage. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Cohen E. Stapp of Clanton, 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 


constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


Alabama, was also in attendance at this 
meeting and gave an inspirational talk on 
“Kiwanis.” 

This very timely and representative meeting 
was held under the auspices of Dr. Mell 
Frazer Jackson of Birmingham, Chairman of 
the District Committee on Agriculture, and 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Demopolis, 
material assistance being rendered them in 
the developing of it by Mr. R. D. Winch, 
County Agent of Marengo County. Farmers 
of seven counties were urged to attend this 
meeting and under more favorable weather 
conditions it is anticipated that future meet- 
ings will be characterized by a greater inter- 
county assemblage of representatives of this 
entire section of the country. 


@ Galt, Ontario, Increases 
Farm Products Sale 


The effort of the Ontario Government to 
increase the domestic sale of Ontario farm 
products is bringing results. 

Under the leadership of the officials of the 
Kiwanis Club of Galt, Ontario, the storekeep- 
ers of that city have been engaged in a win- 
dow dressing contest featuring local farm- 
stuffs, Even the merchants who did not enter 
the competition gladly displayed farm prod- 
ucts in their own show windows. 

The movement, moreover, reminds the town 
dwellers that if they buy the products of the 
farmers, the farmers will have money to buy 
the products of Ontario factories and the 
goods offered for sale in Ontario stores. 


@ Leavenworth, Kansas Active 


The Kiwanis Club of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
deserves praise for their accomplishments 
during the last ten years. The club helped 
to put over a school bond issue, gave the first 
community Christmas Tree, supplied an en- 
trance gate for Memorial Park, worked with 
under-privileged children, entertained C. M. 
T. C. boys each year, sponsored oratorical con- 





Kiwanis Activities for 
1930 


Kiwanis Activities Volume IX. 
summarizing the work of clubs for 
1930 has now been edited and pub- 
lished and copies have been for- 
warded to all clubs. This is a@ brief 
presentation indicating the practical 
application of the Objects and Ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis, and suggesting 
opportunities for the extension of 
such work by all clubs, and for their 
communities and for individuals. 
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and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


tests at the high schools, sponsored calf rais- 
ing contest, sponsored Girl Scout Troop, gave 
first surprise inter-club meeting, entertained 
the high school football team, sponsored 
Kiwanis-Farmer good will and fellowship 
meeting, helped Mercy hospital with annual 
donations and helped build a Scout cabin. 


®@ Maintenance of Dental Clinic 
in Danville, Illinois 


The Kiwanis Club of Danville, Illinois, 
through its eleven years of existence has 
always followed some plan for the benefit 
of the under-privileged child. During the 
summer of 1927, it was decided that a year 
to year plan on some project be adopted. 
After due consideration it was believed that 
a Dental Clinic for the under-privileged chil- 
dren of that community would give a wide 
and helpful service. The Danville club raised 
sufficient funds to equip a dental office in 
one of the centrally located schools and for 
the past three years funds have been raised 
annually for the maintenance and operation 
of the Dental Clinic. The Kiwanis club has 
enthusiastically and loyally supported the 
work from the start. They are providing 
health and comfort for future citizens, and 
they are providing a service that amounts to 
$4,000.00 a year to their community. The 
service shows a steady demand and reports 
show better health, better grades and better 
attendance in the group served. A careful 
investigation is made of each applicant. The 
children admitted are those from the Chil- 
dren’s Home, homes of no father or mother, 
homes of families whose income is below 
$20.00 a week and homes with small incomes 
with five or more in the family. 

Over the three years, the average number 
of visits to the Dental Clinic have been seven 
hundred. 


®@ Chicago Kiwanians Enjoy 
Noon Minstrel Show 

What a Show! What a Meeting! Ladies, 
for the event is always made a Ladies’ Day, 
graced many a table and from the uproarious 
laughter and prolonged applause, it was very 
evident that the old-time home talent min- 
strel show is just as popular today as when 
you and I were kids. This was a part of the 
noon program of the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and was put on by George W. 
Kimball, Assistant Secretary of Kiwanis 
International, and a dyed-in-the-wool when 
it comes to anything musical. There was 
no outlay of money to speak of, no percentage 
basis or anything of that sort. Here’s how 
it’s done. 

Regular rehearsals and plenty of them. 
That’s what George says it takes. The cast, 
from a club membership of two hundred and 
twenty, consisted of twenty-five, including 
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the pianist. No outside help was secured in 
any form. An interlocutor, four end men 
and nineteen for specialty features and a 
chorus. With a smaller membership the 
chorus could be cut down, but what club 
with any membership at all cannot get 
twenty-five interested and willing fellows to- 
gether! 

Closer contacts were made. Through the 
wholesome fun that was poked at various 
members and the spirit of joviality that per- 
vaded the entire meeting, the membership is 
better fitted to carry on the more serious 
obligations of the club. 


® Lumberton, North Carolina, Active in 
Establishing Cream Shipping Stations 

As a result of the activities of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lumberton, North Carolina, assisted 
by the Rotary club, there has been established 
in Lumberton and in Red Springs, in the same 
county, cream shipping stations. This is the 
beginning of an entirely new phase of farming 
in this section and it is hoped that it will 
lead to the local production of dairy products 
and other food products that have heretofore 
been imported from other states. 

Eighteen farmers took advantage of the 
market afforded on the opening day, which 
indicates that the idea was well received and 
that the Lumberton club has started a move- 
ment that has far-reaching possibilities. 


® Registered Seed Wheat Competition 
Under Auspices of Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan 

During the summer of 1930, the Kiwanis 
Club of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, provided 
thirty boys in the farm district adjacent to 
Moose Jaw, with a bushel of registered seed 
wheat each, with the idea to show that better 
results can be obtained by the use of regis- 
tered seed. Each boy was under the super- 
vision of three Kiwanians who visited their 
charges periodically during the growing 
season. The contestant’s standing wheat was 
inspected and samples were brought into the 
Moose Jaw Seed Fair and judged after 
threshing. The boys and their fathers were 
guests of the club at a luncheon in the spring, 
after which they were taken over to inspect 
the new Seed Pool Plant. The boys were 
again guests of the club in December when 
the three winners were awarded wrist watches 
as prizes. 

The winning samples were forwarded as 
exhibits to the Provincial Seed Fair held in 
Saskatoon and the winner of the Moose Jaw 
club’s competition was awarded first prize 
there in the class for new exhibitors. 


® Lorain, Ohio, Revises City 
Manager Plan 

Recently in Lorain, Ohio, the question of 
whether the city manager-commission form 
of government should be adopted was revived 
by the Kiwanis Club of Lorain. The action 
of the club did not constitute a formal en- 
dorsement of the charter plan, but was 
the first step of inquiry as to whether or not 
a change in city government was necessary. 
A committee of five was appointed to pre- 
sent the issue to the newly-formed Inter- 
Club Council for further consideration. This 
general committee was authorized to make 
an extensive survey of the city manager 
form of government and to recommend 
whether the Inter-Club Council should spon- 
sor the plan before the general electorate. 





In an editorial, The Lorain Journal stated, 
“something happened in Lorain yesterday 
that should stir the interest of every citizen. 
It was the revival of the consideration of 
the city manager plan of government for 
Lorain at a meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Lorain. Should the Inter-Club Council, 
representing the civic clubs of the com- 
munity, endorse the plan, the movement to 
give Lorain this modern, business-like method 
of operating a municipality will have ad- 
vanced a long way.” 

This culminated into a three-ply program, 
dealing with the state taxation system, the 
city manager charter form of government, 
and a proposed state highway between Lorain 
and Cleveland through Avon and Sheftield 
Lake, as the eastern terminus for the pro- 
posed high level bridge in Lorain, being 
adopted by the Inter-Club Council at its first 
formal meeting since its some 
weeks ago. 


inception 


® Orland, California, Presents 
Scholarship Cup to High School 

The Kiwanis Club of Orland, California, 
thought that an award in the shape of a 
silver loving cup would stimulate a competi- 
tive spirit on the part of students in their 
high school to seek a higher standard of 
scholarship. 

There were seven rules which included 
enrollment in the school for a full year and 
points were given according to grades in 
various subjects, extra subjects taken, leader- 
ship such as an officer in one of the school 
organizations, and for citizenship which was 
voted upon by the students themselves. 

The name of the winning student each year 
will be engraved on a silver strip which will 

















Permanent trophy presented to Orland, Califor- 
nia, High School, and gold medal given each year 
te winning student. 
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be placed on the base of the loving cup. In ad- 
dition to this honor, each student winning the 
award is to be given a gold medal suitably 
engraved. The cup will be a permanent 
trophy at the school and was presented by 
R. W. Guilford, President of the Orland club. 


® Relief Work by Wagoner, Oklahoma 

Kiwanian A. C. Miller of the Wagoner 
club is President of the Wagoner County 
Chapter of the Red Cross, and has given 
from three to twelve hours each day to the 
relief work there. Nearly all investigations 
made by the county chapter were made by 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Wagoner. 

There were many cases which the Red 
Cross was unable to care for and the Wagoner 
club took care of these. Three campaigns for 
finances were conducted by members of the 
Kiwanis club, in codperation with the Red 
Cross. Since January 17, when the National 
Red Cross entered the field there, $21,300.00 
has been spent in caring for the needy. The 
month of February marked the turning point 
in the drought situation in Oklahoma. Gar- 
dens, planted with seed either furnished by 
the Red Cross or the state, aided in the re- 
duction of requests for food: In addition to 
the $21,300.00 spent in this work, a carload 
of pinto beans and a carload of flour were 
furnished. 


® Benefit Party Given by 
North Shore Kiwanians 

The Kiwanis Club of North Shore, Chi- 
cago, wanted to raise some money for charity 
purposes but they did not like the idea of 
calling the party a “hard times party” and 
they naturally turned it around and called 
it a “good times party,” which was held last 
April. Instead of wearing fancy costumes 
to the affair the members wore working 
clothes indicative of work and prosperity. 

The entertainment included old-fashioned 
dances, music, a comedy sketch “Broadway 
Limited Revue,” and various other numbers 
prepared by talented members of the club. 

One of the principal events included a 
“basket social.” A song contest followed 
which was participated in by four quartets— 
“The Four Frankfurters, The Scandahoovian 
Quartet, The Four Doctors, and The Drug 
Store Cowboys.” The party commenced with 
a parade of notables and prominent business 
men of the Uptown and North Shore sections 
who are members of the club, each of these 
being introduced with an appropriate hu- 
morous title. 

District Governor Henry A. Dormeyer, who 
seems to be always fortunate at such affairs, 
had his lucky star with him again and won 
the raffle for the oriental rug. 

Five hundred dollars was realized from 
this benefit party. 


® Sarnia, Ontario, Uses 
Special Section of Paper 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Sarnia, 
Ontario, arranged for a special section of 
The Canadian Observer featuring the third 
anniversary of their club. This carried the 
news and activities of their club for the 
past three years. A page entitled “We 
Build” setting forth what Kiwanis really is 
was contributed in the interests of Kiwanis 
by Kiwanians Alex. Wilson, J. W. Whitling, 
T. F. McNamara and J. B. Symes. A por- 
tion of the page follows: “Every true Kiwan- 
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ian is a Bridge Builder, because he is chosen 
from among men who are trying to shorten 
the span between Darkness and Light— 
Despair and Hope—Sorrow and Joy—Sick- 
ness and Health—Poverty and Wealth—Ig- 
norance and Knowledge. He is taught to give 
primacy to the spiritual rather than the mate- 


rial. 


@® West Palm Beach, Florida, Club 
Stands High on Under-Privileged 
Child Activity 

The West Palm Beach club stands very 
high in its community because of its Under- 
Privileged Child activity. Here’s a little 
story to illustrate that fact. 

A group of youngsters held an animal 
show recently where the pet cat of one was 
a panther, the pet dog of another was a 


lion and the 


pet canary was an ostrich. 
Admission was by pennies. They cleared 
$17.08 and then tried to figure out what to 
do with that sum of money. Discussion on 
this point was ended by their dumping a 
hat full of 
Privileged Child Committee of the West 
Palm Beach club with this simple laconic 
message, “You know best what to do with it.” 


pennies over to the Under- 


® Terre Haute, Indiana 
in Rotogravure Section 

Recently members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, were responsible for 
making possible their taking of the entire 
Rotogravure section of The Terre Haute 
Tribune and The Terre Haute Sunday Star, 
a section of 16 pages, the advertising pro- 
ceeds of which will go towards the $4,500.00 
fund the club is raising for the finishing of 
the seventh floor of the Union Hospital for 
crippled and under-privileged children of 
ferre Haute and Vigo county. A total of 
$1,850.00 for this fund has already been 
secured by the recent minstrel show. 

Needless to say it takes a lot of work to 
make such a special section in a newspaper 
possible. In this section, Secretary Charles 
Moss summarized the activities of the club 
since its organization in 1920. Some of their 
activities included the raising of $10,000.00 
for the remodeling of Memorial Hall, con- 
tributed $6,500.00 for the erection of a local 
Y. W. C. A, lodge, donated $3,000.00 to the 
erection of a Kiwanis wing of the Riley 
Memorial Hospital for crippled children in 
Indianapolis, and the contribution of $5,- 
000.00 for such activities as, equipment of 
boy’s band, erected Boy Scout cabin, college 
endowment fund, printing and distributing 
of a special pamphlet concerning Terre Haute 
at the National Educational convention in 
Indianapolis, and many other social service 


activities. 


@ Vocational Guidance at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

The Kiwanis Club of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, planned its vocational guidance 
activity program for the year in codperation 
with the Junior and Senior High Schools 
of New Brunswick, the Junior High School 
of Highland Park, and the Middlesex County 
Vocational School located in New Brunswick. 

An evening meeting was held at the 
Roosevelt Junior High School to which all 
boys who wished to secure information about 
eccupations and the choice of a vocation 
were invited. The meeting was attended by 
approximately two hundred and fifty boys 
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Last summer the Kiwanis Club of Fremont, Nebraska sponsered a boys’ camp. Kiwanian Alan Gilmore 

Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. was in charge. The program for the boys was filled with sports, study, 

good eating and talks on vocational guidance. Plans for this year include a permanent club at the 

Y. M. C. A. for all under-privileged boys sponsored by the Kiwanis clubs. In the photo, back row, 

are Kiwanians Johnston, Christensen, Sidner, Sorenson, Mayor Rohn of Fremont, and F. Lee Hintz, 

president of the club. Next row down are the leaders of the Ki-Y Camp, and the first two rows— 
the reasons why such a camp is necessary, 


and many parents. The meeting opened with 
a general session at which one member of 
the club discussed the fundamental purpose 
of vocational guidance, pointing out first, 
how and why boys need to discover them- 
selves through a realization of their abilities, 
aptitudes, knowledge and_ skills; 
how and why boys need to know more about 
occupational life in several fields of activity; 


second, 


third, why it is necessary to advise with 
someone of experience before making a final 
choice of a vocation; fourth, why there is a 
necessity for as much specific preparation 
for the occupation as the student has the 
time, the energy and the money to afford; 
fifth, why it is advisable to secure positions 
for which an individual has trained himself; 
and, sixth, how to secure promotions, change 
to new positions, and to succeed on the job. 

Each boy was given a mimeographed list 
of those books on vocational guidance that 
are available at each of the schools and at 
the public library. He was also furnished 
with a bulletin published by the School of 
Education at Rutgers University, entitled 
“Information for Prospective College Stu- 
dents.” 

At the conclusion of the general session 
the boys assembled in smaller groups and 
met in separate classrooms where they dis 
cussed the occupation in which they were 
particularly Members of the 
Kiwanis club acted as leaders for these 
smaller groups. Engineering, medicine and 
law attracted the greatest number of boys. 


interested. 


The meeting as a whole was voted success- 
ful by the boys themselves, by the school 
authorities and by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment. 

Arrangements are being perfected for a 
similar meeting for the girls to be held in 
the spring. 


®@ Work with the Under-Privileged 
Children in Oklahoma City 

The Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, accomplished such comprehensive 
work on behalf of the under-privileged chil- 
dren of their city that mention of the report 
for the entire year, 1930, is justified. This 





activity included work with the children of 
the Columbus School, in caring for the under- 
nourished and children with defective vision, 
the sponsoring of a crippled children’s 
Christmas Party, an orphans’ picnic, and the 
furnishing of orthopedic appliances. 

During the administration of President 
William G. Johnston of 1929, the committee 
found that one-fourth of all the pupils of 
Columbus school were afflicted with inflamed 
tonsils or adenoids. Medical members of 
the club volunteered their professional serv- 
ices and a very low rate was arranged with 
three hospitals. This work was accomplished 
through the codperation of the Principal of 
the Columbus school, a teacher in the school, 
and the President of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. The annual report of the club 
stated that one hundred and forty children 
had been operated upon, each case being 
successful. The club estimated that if the 
customary fee had been paid for all the 
operations the services donated to the cause 
would have been over $6,000.00. 

A great many under-nourished children 
were found in the school. Through the 
activity of the club adequate hot lunches 
were supplied for every child. 

The committee found that out of 761 
pupils, 154 had defective eyesight. Forty-six 
of these cases were handled without cost and 
the balance were sent to their own optom- 
etrists. The club estimated that the con- 
tributed work of Dr. Farmer to this cause 
was over $700.00 in glasses and professional 
services. 

Last August, an orphans’ picnic was held 
with four hundred and twenty-seven present. 
Entertainment and contests of all kinds were 
included and thousands of articles of refresh- 
ment were given away. This is an annual 
activity. 

A number of operations were held to cor- 
rect orthopedic defects and a large amount 
of medical assistance was donated. Fifteen 
children were so aided at a cost of $382.00 
to the club. The work of the medical mem- 
bers, Doctors McDonald, Guthrie, Margo and 
Farmer, was greatly appreciated by the club, 
and will ever be a monument in the grateful 
hearts of the children helped. 
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ASEBALL means “big business” to 

the Fort Myers, Florida, Kiwanis 

club which has sponsored the 
spring training camp of the world cham- 
pion Philadelphia Athletics for the past 
seven years. 

It was not accidental that Mr. Cornelius 
McGillicuddy, better known as Connie 
Mack, picked Fort Myers for the early 
season antics of his Philadelphia club. It 
was the direct result of a great deal of 
effort on the part of R. Q. “Dick” 
Richards, first president of the Fort 
Myers Kiwanis club and all-time chair- 
man of the baseball committee. 

Of course Florida naturally has the 
sunshine and soft spring breezes which 
Manager Mack and his trainers found 
perfect for conditioning the pitching arms 
of the Athletics, but it was the Kiwanis 
club which brought them to the “City of 
Palms” and it is the Kiwanis club which 
has kept them coming back to Terry Park 
every year since 1925. 

To mention the name of any other base- 
ball club, except as possible victims of 
the “Mackmen,” is a penal offense at 
meetings of the Kiwanis club. Connie 
Mack, President Tom Shibe, and many 
of the players arrive early to play golf 
and go fishing with the Kiwanians. Dur- 
ing the training season the Kiwanians 
spend their spare hours on the fringe of 
the practice diamond and during the sum- 
mer they follow the world champions by 
radio and newsprint. 

While in Fort Myers, Captain Eddie 
Collins, Jimmy Foxx, Lefty Grove, Jimmy 
Dyches, Max Bishop et al., are regular 
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Baseball and Kiwanis in Florida 





BY RONALD HALGRIM 


Secretary, Fort Myers Chamber of Commerce 


guests at the Kiwanis meetings every 
Wednesday noon. They often take part 
in the programs and help to entertain 
visiting Kiwanians. 

Not only does the Kiwanis club enter- 


R. Q. “Dick” Richards first president and all-time 
baseball chairman of Fort Myers Kiwanis club. 


tain the Athletics but they have complete 
charge of training camp finances, arrange 
transportation, advertising and handle ex- 
penditures which amount to $12,000 each 
year. Many of the players bring their 
families to Fort Myers which means an 
addition of at least seventy-five people for 
a period of six weeks. This brings new 
money into the city and is beneficial to 


merchants, hotels and amusement centers. 

Funds to register the entire Fort Myers 
club in at the Miami All-Florida Kiwanis 
Convention were raised through the op- 
eration of concessions at the baseball park 
during the grapefruit league season when 
the Athletics play a dozen games in Fort 
Myers. A feature of the season is “Con- 
nie Mack Day” when the entire city turns 
out to pay homage to the elongated leader 
of the Athletics. 

A large group of newspaper men fol- 
low the Athletics and they send out 
splendid publicity for Fort Myers and 
Florida. The Athletics often join local 
celebrations and always assist civic enter- 
prises when called upon by Kiwanis 
leaders. This makes for a fine spirit be- 
tween the players and the citizens and is 
due largely to the splendid leadership of 
Connie Mack. 

Being a popular resort center during 
the six winter months, and with a growing 
reputation as a year round resort due to 
pleasant summer months, Fort Myers 
draws thousands of visitors and, natural- 
ly, many of them are Kiwanians. This 
means that every Kiwanis meeting is a 
very special and cosmopolitan occasion. 

Not only the regular members but 
Thomas A. Edison, an honorary member 
of the Fort Myers Kiwanis club, are 
ardent baseball fans. Mr. Edison, in 
spite of his eighty-four years, often at- 
tends the games at Terry Park and is an 
ardent admirer of Connie Mack. And 
Mrs. Edison is even more regular in her 
attendance, often having a box party 
when the Athletics cross bats with visiting 
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Major Josiah H.-Fitch, a Kiwanian, presents Connie Mack with a new straw 
hat on “Connie Mack Day.” 





Dick Richards and Rev. F. A. Shore, both Kiwanians, play a joke on Jimmy 
Dyches and present him with watch and chain. 





PHILADELPHIA “ATHLETICS” 
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The Kiwanis club 


clubs during the spring training season. 

No mean item of business handled by 
the Kiwanis baseball committee is trans- 
The club has purchased three 
the hotel 
After several years of 


portation. 


large busses for use between 
and Terry park. 
the busses was given to the 
Boy Scout and is 


boys between Fort Myers and 


use, one of 
Palm 


used by the 


Royal council 
their Junglewild camp on the Caloosa- 
hatchee river. 

Both 
operate 


city and county governments co- 
with the Kiwanis club in under- 
the finances of the spring train- 


ing camp, but the burden of this responsi- 


writing 


bility is handled by the baseball com- 
mittee. They handle the money at all 
games, arrange spring schedules with 


National league clubs training in Florida, 
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operates busses for the convenience of the Philadelphia Athletics. 


take care of the diamond and provide 
score cards for the spectators. 

There are three years of Mr. 
Mack’s ten-year contract with the Kiwanis 
club but he stated at the end of the pres- 
ent season that the Athletics would con- 
tinue to train in Fort Myers as long as 
the people of the city wanted them. He 
also stated that the club would train an 
extra week in Fort Myers in order to get 
the full benefit of Florida’s sunshine. 

Thomas Shibe, president of the Ath 
letics and manufacturer of sport goods, 
accompanies the club to Fort Myers and 


more 


becomes a Kiwanian when spring breezes 
blow. All the Philadelphia newspapers 
send sport writers along with the club and 


during the season every national sport 
writer of importance visits at Terry park 
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for a few words with Connie and a look 
at the world champions. 

This creates quite a Philadelphia col- 
ony in Fort Myers and adds largely to 
the tourist population. It is for this rea- 
son that the Kiwanis club is particularly 
popular in Fort Myers. Through their 
baseball activities, they have provided 
recreation, publicity and a new income for 
Fort Myers. 

Baseball is not the only activity of the 
Kiwanis club. Child welfare, vocational 
education, agricultural promotion and the 
preservation of wild life are other 
projects actively sponsored by the club. 
The club has a membership of forty-five 
and men 
spirit of progressiveness which is well 
known throughout the entire state. 


business professional and a 
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Kiwanians and their wives at Fort Myers, with Thomas A. Ediso 





appear in the picture. 


m, an honorary member of the club. Many of the Athletics including Connie Mack also 
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Recognition of Public Service 


An interesting and praiseworthy movement 
has been launched by the Kiwanis clubs of 
the state, in codperation with the other lead- 
ing organizations in the communities, to give 
recognition to unselfish public service. The 
program, which is to be carried out in several 
Hoosier cities this summer, is to have a com- 
mittee representative of the clubs, Chamber 
of Commerce and other similar institutions 
name the citizen, or citizens, of the com- 
munity who performed the most valuable 
and unselfish public service during the year. 
A medal, to be known as the star of service, 
will be publicly awarded at a function to 
be held later in the summer. 

The spirit back of the undertaking will 
appeal to those who appreciate the impor- 
tance of the service rendered by the type 
of citizens who would be recipients of such 
a medal as is proposed. They are not Jook- 
ing for reward, but are unselfishly contribu- 
ting of time, money and effort to the welfare 
of the community in which they reside. It is 
not only fitting, but should be gratifying to 
them to have recognition from their fellow 
townsmen. The awards are not invitations 
to free-for-all competitions for future honors, 
but deserved acknowledgment of service 
already performed. 

Editorial from Indianapolis Star, March 30. 


My Home Town 


When Kiwanian Lyman T. Babcock spoke 
before his own club, Kiwanis Club of Colfax, 
Washington, on the subject of “My Home 
Town,” he helped the other members of his 
club to realize the many advantages they 
have in their own.community which they 
may have overlooked. Kiwanian Babcock 
said that his own eyes were opened as a 
result of his study. He told of the man 
whose experiences were given in an issue of 
The Reader’s Digest. He was made blind 
by some means and continued to be so for a 
period of thirty years, after which his sight 
was restored. After that he could see many 
things that he could not see before. 


Under-Privileged Children 

Various orders in the United States have 
made the welfare of the under-privileged 
child a matter of chief concern. Among these 
the Cincinnati Kiwanis club, one of the old- 
est in the country, has achieved an enviable 
distinction. Its achievements have been 
numerous and important. 

In this community there are the Kiwanis 
School of the Hamilton County Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, the Saint Edmund’s School for 
Boys and the Kroger Hills Fresh-Air Camp. 
In addition there are other numerous activi- 
ties which assist the extension of service to 
the under-privileged child through many 


sympathetic avenues—these children are 
ushered not only into the ways of physical 
and material benefit, but are given many of 
the normal joys of childhood, hours of true 
and wholesome happiness. 

These activities here have attracted atten- 
tion throughout the Nation. The proper 
building of child bodies and minds to the 
end that a valuable citizen may be created is 
the great objective. It is a work that should 
redound almost as much to the benefit of its 
sponsors and supporters as it does to the 
children so guided and guarded and nurtured. 
It is the work of an enlarged fatherhood. 
Its blessings must be wide and helpful and 
satisfactory. 

—Cincinnati Enquirer, March 3, 1931 





Onward Kiwanis 

We're forward ever looking, 
With a vision clear, 

Looking for the far things, 
Doing what is near. 


Steering for the cherished goal, 
With a purpose real, 

Keeping steady rudder, 
And an even keel. 


Building for the future, 
A castle of ideals, 

With a firm foundation 
This our faith reveals. 


Hewing to the line that’s marked, 
Stepping not aside, 

Going there where duty calls, 
Thus have heroes died. 


Running with the vanguard, 
Far out in the lead. 
God says, “Rush on Kiwanis” 
Giving greater speed. 
—T. B. Ecker, 
Lead, S. Dak. 


Kiwanis in Participating 
Citizenship 

Citizenship in our nation is a high privilege. 
But every privilege involves the responsi- 
bility to rightfully use it. The privilege of 
voting must be exercised with wisdom and 
constancy to insure good government. 

As Kiwanians, we should. study the quali- 
fications of candidates for public office and 
vote for those best qualified to fill the offices 
they seek, regardless of political affiliations. 

We should observe the laws ourselves and 
then help those in authority to enforce others 
to observe them. We should encourage the 
highest type of citizen to accept public office. 

We should oppose inefficiency and extrava- 
gance in public affairs. We should be respon- 
sive to any movement that tends to the right- 
ful use of and conservation of our natural 
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resources. We should faithfully observe the 
regulations for public safety and health. 

Our inter-club relations give us opportunity 
to get better acquainted with our neighbors 
and to harmonize our conflicting community 
interests through mutual considerations and 
good will. 


Burton McGinnis, 
Glendale, Calif. 


Confidence 


Last summer while attending a medical 
convention in Detroit, a golf tournament was 
arranged by the American Medical Golfer’s 
Association for the doctors at one of the 
many fine courses just outside of that great 
city. It was a blistering hot day and most 
every one had come prepared for golf with 
clubs all polished up, and with light summer 
clothes calculated to promote comfort as well 
as low scores, 

Foursomes were drawn, and it so happened 
that in one group was a visiting doctor from 
San Francisco who had evidently overlooked 
the details of the game so far as to present 
himself without special golf clothes or even 
his own golf clubs. None of these details 
bothered him a bit. He was dressed in a nice 
warm suit of flannels, and cap. Asking the 
“pro” for some clubs, he drew an old frayed 
out bag with three or four rusty irons and a 
driver and a pair of worn golf shoes. He 
took off his coat, but did not remove his vest. 
He didn’t bother to roll up his sleeves and 
did not seem to mind the heat. His friendly 
manner and suave demeanor attracted us to 
him as a fine companion and a sociable fel- 
low, but we didn’t look for any very fine golf 
from him. 

A very casual observation made us believe 
that here was a man who had a super- 
abundance of self-confidence. He strode up 
to the tee so nonchalantly, teed up his ball 
indifferently, took the old driver from the bag 
and surveyed the first fairway with the confi- 
dence of a Jones or a Hagen, and we began 
to suspect that either he was a dub with no 
golf experience whatever, or else he was a 
real golf artist. We soon were able to decide 
the matter, however, for while the rest of us 
were blustering around the hot course with 
very few, if any, par holes, he calmly came 
through with a 74, 

In this day of economic recovery we need 
to get out our best ball, square away, and 
drive across the depressions and the water 
holes of hard times. Too many of us are 
hanging on with too little confidence, opti- 
mism, or hope and are using the business 
doldrums as an excuse to lay down on the 
job. 

—By Dr. Harry B. Knapp 

Member, Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek, 

Michigan 
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38th Triennial Conclave of Knights Templar 
in Minneapolis, June 20-26 


Kiwanians who will be present urged to notify Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis 


PE YVENTY-ONE civic clubs of Minne- 
apolis have massed their forces to 
stage a luncheon for all service club 

men who are in Minneapolis on June 22 

attending the thirty-eighth triennial en- 

campment of the Knights Templar of the 

United States, June 20 to 27. 

This is one of the largest single enter- 
prises that the clubs of Minneapolis have 
attempted. It is expected that between 
3.000 and 5,000 men will attend the 
luncheon, which will also be open to any 
Kiwanian, not a Knight Templar, but in 


Minneapolis that day on business or 
pleasure. 
A program of band, orchestral and 


choral music is being arranged and a 
speaker of national note will be obtained. 
Tables will be arranged so that those at- 
tending will be seated by clubs, with the 
Minneapolis members of the respective 
clubs acting as hosts at the tables. 

Members of the local clubs will act as 
hosts to those belonging to their clubs in 
other cities and to members of national 
groups that do not have units in Minne- 
apolis. 

Representatives have been appointed by 
each service club in Minneapolis to serve 
on a committee arranging for the 
luncheon, the chairman ot which is Ki- 
wanian Fred A. Anderson, member of 
the general entertainment committee of 
the encampment. 

The encampment masses a greater at- 
tendance than almost any other national 
gathering in the country and Knights 
Templar from all parts of the United 


The local 


States will go to Minneapolis. 


service clubs realized that in these 
thousands there would be a great many 
who were members of clubs and they 
arranged for the welcoming luncheon as 
part of citywide plans for the Templars’ 
entertainment. 

The Minneapolis committee is asking 
for the codperation of club secretaries over 
the country in furnishing information as 
to the numbers from individual clubs who 
plan to attend. 

The following clubs, members of the 
Council of Civic Clubs of Minneapolis, 
are cooperating in plans for the luncheon: 
Advertising Club of Minneapolis, Busi- 
ness Men’s Forum, Civitan Club, Com- 
monwealth Club, Coéperative Club, Cos- 
mopolitan Club, Dial Club, Exchange 
Club, Grafil Club, Gyro Club, Hoo Hoo 
Club, Kable Klub, Kiwanis Club, Lions 
Club, Minneapolis Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis Professional Men’s 
Club, Minneapolis Round Table, Op- 
timist Club, Rotary Club, Torch Club, 
and Trefoil Club. 

All Minneapolis clubs are foregoing 
their regular luncheons that week to par- 
ticipate in the general luncheon at the 
Minneapolis Auditorium. 

Any Kiwanian planning to attend this 
thirty-eighth triennial encampment and 
who will be present at the luncheon on 
Monday, June 22, is urged to notify Fred 
Anderson, Chairman, 415 Masonic 
Temple, Minneapolis. Any Kiwanian not 
a Knight Templar but who will be in 
Minneapolis on that day is urged to at- 
tend. Each member attending will pay 
for his own lunch, the price of which is 


$1.00. 





Gon this Teiic Pechlem Bo Solved? 


(From page 198) 


and transportation machinery, there are 
two relief methods which can be used. 
These are equally applicable to the al- 
ready pressing city problem and to the 
rapidly growing rural highway problem. 

The first is to be found in more sensi- 
ble and intelligent control of trafic. With 
greatly increasing inter-city and _ inter- 
state traffic, unnecessary differences in 
trafic rules and motor vehicle regulation 
are becoming a serious burden. A remedy 
for this lack of uniformity has already 
been afforded for any city or state which 
desires to accept it, and many have. It 
is to be found in the uniform documents 
of the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, originated by President 
Hoover.' These provide the uniform 

‘Copies of all of these documents can be 
obtained without charge by addressing the Con- 


ference, care of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C 


foundation for state law and for munic- 
ipal regulation, leaving ample freedom 
for handling special local conditions, 
When these basic regulations are univer- 
sally used a great step will have been 
made toward traffic relief. 

One should not be led into the belief, 
however, that any set of uniform regula- 
tions, no matter how perfect, or how 
desirable, can in themselves solve the 
trafic problem. In any city there are 
scores of traffic situations, no one of 
which may be particularly important in 
itself, but which taken together, make 
for an efficient or safe city, or the oppo- 
site. These matters can be handled only 
by one whose duty it is to discover and 
remedy them. 

This situation is well illustrated in 
connection with traffic control signals. If 
half of the traffic signals which have been 
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installed could be taken from the loca- 
tions where they are unnecessary and 
wasteful and placed at locations where 
they are needed, motorists would give a 
sigh of relief. Where signals are installed 
as though they were gifts from council- 
men to their constituents, or as though 
their principal purpose were to give a 
metropolitan air to a neighborhood shop- 
ping corner, one finds unnecessary and 
inefficient installations. The standard is 
likely to be much higher where signals 
are installed and operated only in ac- 
cordance with the investigations of the 
local traffic engineer. Massachusetts has 
given a death blow to non-uniform and 
unnecessary signals by prohibiting any 
city or town to install a traffic signal until 
an engineering study has been made of 
the proposed installation, and it has re- 
ceived the approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Signs, markings, parking regulations, 
one-way streets, throughways, and a score 
of other types of traffic control, are like 
traffic signals in that their effectiveness 
can be assured only on the basis of com- 
petent factual studies. Where the various 
regulations which are at the command 
of the traffic engineer are brought into 
proper and harmonious relations astound- 
ing results can be obtained. Thus in Los 
Angeles, streets that were saturated with 
trafic and almost stagnated had their 
capacity increased by fifty per cent. The 
loop district in Chicago, long noted as 
a horrible example of bad traffic, is now 
one of the most convenient areas in the 
country for both riders and walkers, 
though it carries thirty-five per cent more 
traffic than it did before the reforms were 
put into effect. San Francisco by a mod- 
ern traffic control plan cut her death 
rate in half, saved her motorists two 
million dollars a year from accidents, and 
greatly increased the speed and capacity 
of traffic flow. The facility and safety of 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic in the 
shopping district in Beston has been ma- 
terially increased through the applica- 
tion of a new control plan. 

So much for improvements through 
trafic control engineering. Ultimately 
the solution, if any can be found, is to 
be through the construction of more 
ample physical facilities adjusted to the 
requirements of modern automotive traf- 
fic. If one were to rebuild our highway 
systems today, our plan of city streets, 
and our shopping district with a knowl- 
edge of the full implications of the auto- 
mobile, they would be far different than 
those which we now have. In congested 
districts in the future one can confidently 
look forward to a plan of traffic facilities 
which will provide for an entire separa- 
tion of street car, automobile and pedes- 
trian traffic. All street cars or rapid 
transit vehicles will operate in subways 
where they will be far more efficient, and 
where they will offer no obstruction to 
other types of traffic. Motor vehicles will 
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use surface streets and in many instances 
streets above or below the present levels. 
Pedestrians will probably be cared for 
on pedestrian walkways within the build- 
ing lines and will cross streets at inter- 
sections by means of bridges. The use 
of these three specialized levels will 
greatly increase the amount of space 
available for traffic, and at the same time 
will greatly increase efficiency and safety 
as the elements which are mutually ob- 
structive and harmful will be entirely 
separated. 

For connections between the centers of 
cities and the residential districts or 
routes leading to other cities, there will 
be express highways. These are by no 
means a dream for they are already in 
existence in considerable number. The 
great west side elevated highway along 
the Hudson River shore of Manhattan 
Island is one of the most striking exam- 
ples of the city super-highway. Chicago 
shows another example in the outer drive 
with its grade separations to the north 
and south of the central district. In New 
Jersey there is a super-highway leading 
from the portal of the Holland Tunnel, 
eventually to be extended to Philadelphia. 
Perhaps the most notable example of a 
complete super-highway system is to be 
found in that of the Westchester County 
Parks. The striking feature of a true 
super-highway is that all intersections 
are eliminated by bridges or subways and 
thus there is no possibility of intersec- 
tion collisions or delays. Such a highway 
built into the most crowded portions of 
cities for example would make possible 
regular highway speeds with far greater 
safety than is now experienced. Com- 
bined with super-highway construction 
one may expect refinements in design 
which will greatly add to safety and con- 
venience, for example, flatter crowns, 
better shoulders, banked curves, easier 
turns, better visibility, and perhaps most 
important of all, a physical separation 
of trafic streams moving in opposite di- 
rections. 

Certainly the next decade will show 
some very striking changes both in the 
manner in which traffic is handled and 
in the facilities which are provided for 
its use. It is to be hoped that eventually 
these measures will bring a condition 
which may be described as a solution of 
our traffic problems. When the time ar- 
rives, cities will be much more efficient 
and much more safe. 


Free Information 
on Canada 
The prospective tourist will be glad to learn 


that information, including a number of spe- 
cially prepared booklets on Canada’s recrea- 


tional attractions, also automobile road maps | 


indicating the main connecting highways be- 


| 


tween Canada and the United States, may | 


be obtained free of charge from the National 








Development Bureau, Department of the In- 
terior, Ottawa, Canada. The Bureau has also 
considerable information on file concerning 
many phases of recreation in Canada. 


—_——. 


Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan’s Fourteenth 
Arctic Trip 


Commander Donald B. MacMillan, an 
honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Hyannis, Massachusetts, is now planning his 
fourteenth trip into the Arctic regions. The 
expedition will be in three sections, consisting 
of three ships and three airplanes and with 
him will be associated Dr. Alexander Forbes 
of the Harvard Medical School of Boston, 
and Sir Wilfred Grenfell of London. 
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He will leave Wiscasset, Maine, on June 
20, 1931. One of the principal undertakings 
will be the study of glaciers to determine 
the possible developing of another “Glacier 
Age” advancing upon civilization. 

Commander MacMillan’s airplane, a Lock- 
heed Vega with a Wasp motor, will be 
equipped with an aerial camera which will 
take a picture of six square miles area. The 
plane will carry a short-wave radio trans- 
mitter for contact with his ships, and his own 
famous ship, the Bowdoin, will be in touch 
by radio with New York and Chicago at all 
times. The plane will travel at a speed of 
one hundred and forty miles an hour and 
will carry sufficient gasoline for a flight of 
twenty-one hundred miles. He hopes to map 
in a few days territory that would have taken 
years to cover by dog team twenty years 
ago. 














AT 
and 


BE WELL! 


body is a machine. 


do its most efficient work. 


home. 


scientific research. 
and its possibilities. 


The book is free. 


Box 32 H. 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Name 
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F you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, eficient—then you must know how to eat. The 
It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set of 
health rules—everyone of which may be easily followed at 
It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
System has been built through years of exhaustive 
It will give you a new idea of life 


Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


May we send you 
a Free Copy? 















Battle Creek, Mich. 
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OOD golf is relaxation, and it is 

none too soon to begin to em- 

phasize the fact with any person 
just starting to play the game. No mat- 
ter what type of stroke is to be played, 
it is basically a swing rather than a hit. 
This does not mean that the hitting force 
does not enter, because it does, but as 
a basis underlying the hitting there must 
be a movement of a smooth rhythmic 
stroke. 

It is natural for most of us, when try- 
ing to learn something new, to be cau- 
tious and self-conscious lest we do it the 
wrong way. With this mental attitude 
comes an unconscious tightening of the 
muscles. Relaxation will go a long way 
in helping to remove this tension which 
is wholly mental. If necessary one should 
try to cultivate a lazy or slouchy feeling. 

The fact that the method of holding 
the club-shaft is called the “grip,” does 
not mean that the muscles of the wrists 
and fingers are to be tensed. The last 
two fingers of the left hand should be 
firmly but not tightly clasped, the pres- 
sure lessening with the thumb and first 
two fingers. The right hand has prac- 
tically no grip whatever but really acts 
as a guide. 

The result of too tight a grip is a de- 
cided tensing of the muscles in the fore- 
arm and the destruction of wrist flex- 
ibility. A flexible wrist is very essential 
to good golf. 

The beginner becomes somewhat con- 
fused by hearing so much about the fol- 
low through, straight left arm, stance, 
bending the left knee, transfer of weight, 
position of the hands and so many other 
things that the object of the club-head 
hitting the ball is forgotten. 

Without the proper golf stroke, which 
the majority of golfers have never ac- 
quired, one can never hope to play good 
golf. It is simpler to master the proper 
stroke than it appears. Here are a few 
good points outlining the proper swing 
for the drive: 

The Address. Right shoulder down. 
Weight mostly on right foot. Right arm 
straight. Left arm relaxed. Fingertips 
on left hand hidden. Finger tips on right 
hand just showing. Knees slightly re- 
laxed. 

Backswing and Pivot. Hips revolving, 
showing the windup of the body, more 
weight going onto the right foot, left arm 
as in address, right elbow down, left 
shoulder moving to the front and not 
dipping. 

Top of Swing. Toe of club almost, but 


not quite, pointing to the ground. Left 
shoulder to the front, but not dipped. 
Right hip behind. Left knee inclined 


slightly toward right knee. Left heel 
turned out and well off ground. 

Start of Downswing. The hips unwind 
well before the club has gone very far, 
left heel down, right heel down, but 
leaving the ground, weight moving for- 
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With head down, eyes on the ball, and in complete 
relaxation, Jack Redmond cannot but bring his 
club down in a forceful swing. 
ward to the left leg. Left knee slightly 

bent, wrists cocked. 

Downswing. Right hand and arm be- 
ginning to take charge, wrists still cocked, 
left hip moving forward. Club head be- 
gins to roll over at this point. 

Hitting the Ball. Right shoulder well 
down, right arm straight, left arm slightly 
bent, right heel well off ground, club close 
to the ground and coming from behind, 
hips past address position—hands lead- 
ing. 

Follow Through. Head still as it was 
in address, body bent, right hand hitting 
against left—body not yet moving for- 
ward—club following still in the line of 
flight, left foot slightly rolling over. 

Position near Finish. Head inclined to 
right, right shoulder low, arms relaxing. 
Body begins to move forward and head 
turns toward the objective. Right foot 
moving up onto toe. 

Finish of Stroke. Club has finished 
freely down the back. Right hip has 
turned clear around to left. Head still 
down to right. Weight on left foot and 











head over left leg. Arms relaxed and 
behind head. Body still bent. Right knee 
turning toward left knee. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What is the best way to putt? 
A. R. W. 


Putting methods are wide and devious, 
but the greatest putters in the game, 
including Bobby Jones, have found that 
this pendulum system of stroking the 
ball is by far the most effective for hol- 
ing ‘em consistently. I find that, the 
square handle grip helps your putting. 
I think it was Sandy Herd who said that 
the best method of putting was to smack 
the ball into the hole. When you see a 
golfer like Leo Diegel slap the ball down, 
hole after hole, with his ungodly looking 
stance, and then watch Horton Smith or 
Jones or Hagen miss ’em from their more 
orthodox stances, one wonders which is 
the best putting system. 

It comes back to Sandy Herd’s axiom 
that the method which makes you feel 
more comfortable and relaxed on the 
green, is the best way for you to putt. 

Some players find it more comfortable 
to stand with the feel quite well apart. 
Usually these players rest most of the 
weight on the left foot, as that plan re- 
lieves any tendency to sway the body for- 
ward in hitting the ball. Others stand 
with the feet so close together that the 
heels are almost touching. Some players 
stand almost erect, while others crouch 
well over the ball. These practices are 
all a matter of individual preference, and 
no one of them is a bar to good putting, 
nor is it any guarantee that the player 
will putt well. 

Every well known golfer who has a 
reputation for fine putting will admit if 
questioned that the answer is practice. 
One of the finest things about putting 
practice is the fact that it can be in- 
dulged in indoors. A ball, a putter and 
a strip of carpet are all that is needed. 
Without “putting touch” no player can 
become a consistently good performer on 
the putting-green. Judge the roll of the 
green and also the amount of hitting 
force to get the ball up to the hole. But 
again these come only with practice. 

Will wearing a coat hurt one’s game, 
and what’s the best way to dress? 


R. M. J. 


There is a lot of satisfaction in the 
feeling that one’s golf attire is not of 
ancient vintage. It enables a fellow to 
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PROGRAM CHAIRMEN: 


A Day with Jack Redmond 
at Your Club 
For information regarding an instructive 
and entertaining club program write him 
direct. Address Golfers’ Headquarters, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinvis. 














GOLF 
TRAINING 

















JACK REDMOND’S 
Educational and Enlightening 
Book on Golf 


In this book by Jack Redmond he briefly | 
covers all the fine points of the game. He | 


teaches you how to train to play golf... . 


and demonstrates a course of daily exercises | 


guaranteed to improve your game. It’s a 
book worth reading. 


In this book you will find information per- 


taining to a contest which you canenterin | 
order to try for golf prizes awarded every 


month, 


50c is the price .... less than you pay for 


a good golf ball. 


**Tee up”’ this coupon and “‘sock”’ it in the 
**Uncle Sam”’ will caddy for you. | 


mail box. 


JACK REDMOND 
Golfers’ Headquarters—K 
Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
Enclosed find $........for 
GOLF TRAINING 
Name... 

Address 

SS eee 


State 


.. copies of | 




















OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE HOME LAWN GAME OF A 
HUNDRED THRILLS 


Previously known as Neal Obstacle Golf. A sporty 
pastime for adults or children, duffers or cham- 
pions. Make your lawn a private fairway for the 
enjoyment of your family and friends. Complete 
sets range from $10 to $55. Ask your sporting goods 
dealer or write direct to The Mason Manu facturing 
Company, South Paris, Maine. 














MODERN BOOKS that oe 
you for all PUBLIC SPEAK 
Occasions —send for new Cai 
The SPEAKERS LIBRARY 
( Bright wood Station ) 


Washington, D. C. 
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Do Your Golf Clubs 
liagaye 














If they are not the right length and weight for your 
height and build, your game is bound to be off. To 
improve your game, you need Ste. Claire Matched 
and Balanced Golf Clubs, made to your measure. 
Just tell us your height and weight and we'll build 
you a set to fit you exactly. Sets of 3 to 13 clubs, all 
balanced and matched with each other. Steel or 
hickory shafts. Stainless steel or chromium plated 
heads. The equal of the highest priced golf clubs 
made. Custom-made clubs direct to you at money- 
saving prices. Write today for details of TRIAL 
OFFER and name of your local dealer. No obligation. 


~ Claire Golf Products Co., 509 N. Riverside, St. Clair, Mich. 


I Sec: Claire Golf Products Co. 
509 N. Riverside 
St. Clair, Mich. 





Please send details of your TRIAL OFFER on custom-built 
Ste. Claire Matched and Balanced Golf Clubs made to measure. 





Send 


for 


m TRIAL 























A Superior Com, Ball 


QUANTITY SALES AND 
PRODUCTION IS THE 


ANSWER 


Px... 


For the golfer wanting a perfect 
ball. Carefully constructed, wound 
in even tension, covered with a 
high grade of Balata that insures re- 
markable quality of durability with- 
out sacrifice of distance . . . This 
ball is the result of long and careful 
study, and possesses hidden value 
that shows its worth when in play. 
Many thousands of dozens of this 
ball have been sold. Now being 
made in the latest official specifica- 
tions of the U.S.G. A... . We 
cannot say too much about this ball 

. We are proud of it, and 
strongly recommend it to you. Try 
it and you will find it to be all we 
claim. If not satisfactory, money 
cheerfully refunded. = his bal! 
means more for your money and 
your game. 





Sold in dozen 


René and Company 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 





SEND NO MONEY 


Order a dozen for your friends, too 


$ 468 


Per Dozen 


or 4 dozen quantities only - we pay 
the postage 


PAY THE POSTMAN 


Fill in coupon and mail it 








RENE AND COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GENTLEMEN: 

Kindly send me, postage prepaid_ 
dozen _half dozen RENE ~ GOLF 
BALLS, mesh ‘marked | in the new size, 


Name_ 
Address _ 


City eee iii 
Write Plainly, Print Name and Addeets, “Fill 





money. 




















= 


out this Order Blank and mail it. Send no 
J} 
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play along with assurance. He is not 
handicapped by the feeling that his 
clothes are being unduly scrutinized; in 
short, his habiliments are not even on 
his mind. Consequently, he is better able 
to concentrate on his game, his swing 
and distance. Like all successful golfers, 
he can play his game with his brain, un- 
hampered and unhindered by the knowl- 
edge that his attire is out of place, which 
realization greatly discounts his play. 

Then too, there are clothes and clothes! 
Golf apparel, to be worthy of the name, 
must not merely have a smart appearance. 
It must give the wearer unrestricted com- 
fort—must respond to every movement of 
one’s arms, limbs and body. 

Will you kindly tell me how to play a 
ball over a high obstacle or a tree? 


R. F. D. 
The ball is played opposite the left 
foot. Use your mashie if the tree or 


obstacle is not too close. If you want 
great height and a short distance is re- 
quired, you had best use your niblick. 
Playing this shot try to keep most of the 
weight on the right leg, and keep it there 
during the up and down swing. Be sure 
to get a good follow through with the 
club and arms, try to use the upright 
swing. It is a comparatively easy shot 
to make when you once learn it. On most 
courses that you play, you will find that 
you will have to play this shot several 
times. 


Will you kindly tell me how to play a 

ball out of a bad lie. 
eg ee 

When your ball reposes in a small hol- 
low where some golfer has neglected to 
replace the turf, use your regular stance, 
and upon starting the down swing try 
to bring the club-head into the ball a 
little faster than usual. Try taking a 
little turf—make a chop stroke out of 
it. Drive the club-head down into the 
ground just as you hit the ball. 





A Hole in One 
wness THe Kiwanis Maca- 
ZINE is happy to an- 
nounce that Harry S. 
Montgomery, member 
of the Kiwanis Club of 
Portland, Oregon, is 
the first member of our 
Hole-in-One-Club. 

If you have shot a 
hole-in-one, be sure and 
refer to page 132 of 
the March issue of this 
Magazine “Hole-in-One 
Awards.” Pick out the 
prize you desire and submit your credentials 
attested by golf club secretary direct to one 
of the firms listed, giving your complete home 
address for shipment. If municipal course, 
obtain signature of club manager or pro. 

Send the story of your hole-in-one shot and 
photograph to THe Kiwanis Macazine. 





Harry 8S. Montgomery 








Old Age Security 
(From page 210) 


pression. Every day finds over 2,000,000 
ill persons in the United States. Once 
sickness has set in, the savings of a life- 
time may be wiped out soon enough. A 
prominent woman doctor applied to the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age 
Pensions because an illness which over- 
took her at sixty had eaten up the accumu- 
lations of her thirty years’ practice and 
left her penniless at seventy. The annual 
toll of from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 indus- 
trial accidents occurring in the United 
States helps further to increase old age 
destitution. 

Unemployment is today the most devas- 
tating factor causing old age poverty. 
Even in normal times about ten per cent 
of our labor supply is unemployed. Our 
present estimates of the unemployed vary 
all the way from 3,500,000 to 10,000,000. 
Irregular employment and the pressing 
standard of life makes savings for old age 
an unattainable dream for most wage- 
earners. 

Business and banking failures also fre- 
quently transform prosperous individuals 
into paupers and dependents. We only 
hear of the successful business men.. The 
thousands who fail receive but scant no- 
tice in the press. Only those who climb 
successfully public attention, 
while we forget the many more who are 


receive 


forced down. 


Ancient Systems Prevail 

While we are confronted with these 
modern problems which have arisen as 
a result of our new social and economic 
relationship, the ancient system of poor 
relief is still our outstanding method of 
taking care of the dependent aged in 
most of our states. We continue to follow 
this system despite the fact that our pres- 
ent poor laws, except in two or three 
states, are practically all modeled after 
the ancient English poor law system of 
1601. The entire plan was brought over 
to this continent by the early English 
settlers and remains practically un- 
changed after nearly three hundred years. 

The poorhouse has long been recog- 
nized as a social disgrace and a symbol 
of the deepest humiliation. It is the acme 
of disgrace, loneliness and humiliation. 
A poor farm, no matter how well kept, 
can never breathe the spirit of sweet 
home nor bring cheer to an old man or 
woman. “All ye who enter here leave 
hope behind you” is as true of the alms- 
house as of our jails and prisons. 

Students of the American almshouse 
system unanimously condemn it as inade- 
quate, antiquated and exceedingly costly 
considering the returns. A study con- 
ducted by the United States Department 
of Labor in 1925 showed that the annual 
cost of maintaining an inmate in an alms- 
house amounted to $334.69 exclusive of 
the investment involved. If only 6 per 
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cent interest on the investment and de- 
preciation is added, the average main- 
tenance cost amounts to $439.76 a year. 
The Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 
found that of every dollar spent by these 
institutions in that state only 30.5 cents 
went into actual maintenance; 69.5 cents 
were spent on administrative and plant 
operative expenses. In the above men- 
tioned study by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, it was found that 29 per 
cent of the total expenditures went for 
“payroll expenses only.” 

The first Pennsylvania Commission on 
Pensions in 1919 made a careful analysis 
of the quality and quantity of food con- 
sumed in one typical county almshouse of 
that State on the respective tables of in- 
mates and stewards. The analysis showed 
that during the year the inmates’ tables 
served on an average 313 persons, while 
the stewards’ table served 32 persons. 
The following differences in table fare 
during the year were found: 


Character of Per Per 
Food Steward Inmate 
Butter 30 Ibs. 71% lbs. 
Eggs 200 38 
Milk 101 qts. 23s qts. 
Chicken 10 lbs. lL. 6m. 


It is indeed not at all pleasant to re- 
flect that ours is the only civilized nation 
today which separates an aged husband 
from. his wife when they enter the poor- 
house. In some of our states these honest 
men and women, like criminals, are also 
deprived of their citizenship rights. 


United States Backward in This Respect 

Indeed the backwardness of the United 
States in providing adequate social se- 
curity for its aged is shown by the fact 
that during the last quarter of a century 
virtually every civilized nation in the 
world has adopted a carefully worked- 
out system of social care for its aged 
dependents. More than one-half of the 
population of the civilized world is now 
protected ander old age pensions or social 
insurance. The Dominion of Canada 
which until recently was the only other 
English speaking country besides the 
United States without a pension plan, 
deserted our fold over three years ago 
and inaugurated a comprehensive plan of 
old age pensions. 


Old Age Security Movement Growing 
That we in the United States are also 
beginning to recognize the necessity of 
similar action is evident by the growing 
movement of old age security throughout 
the United States. At the present time 
twelve states—California, Utah, Nevada, 
Montana, Colorado, Minnesota, Wyoming, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
York, Massachusetts and the Territory 
of Alaska—have pension laws on their 
statute books. At the beginning of 1931 
pensions were paid in the states of Calli- 
fornia, Utah, Montana, Wisconsin, Minne- 
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sota and New York. The Massachusetts 
law will begin operation in July 1931. 
At least another half a dozen states are 
expected to inaugurate pension laws this 
year. 


Present Situation in States 

The standard bill as generally pre- 
sented by the American Association for 
Old Age Security, provides for the pay- 
ment of a pension to men and women of 
the age of 65 and upwards, who have no 
income above $1 a day, no children able 
to support them and who have lived in 
the state for 10 years and are citizens of 
the United States. The maximum pension 
is limited to $1 per day. 

Of the thirteen states now having old 
age security laws, eight (California, Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New York and Wisconsin) 
provide a 70-year-age qualification. Mary- 
land, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming fix 
the minimum age at 65 years, and Alaska 
at 65 for men and 60 for women. 

A maximum pension at $1 a day is 
established in six states (California, Colo- 
rado, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada and 
Wisconsin). Wyoming fixes the maxi- 
mum at $30 a month, Montana and Utah 
at $25 a month, and Alaska fixes the 
maximum at $25 a month for men and 
$45 a month for women. Kentucky fixes 
the maximum on a yearly basis of $250. 
The New York and Massachusetts laws 
establish no maximum and provide that 
the amount of the pension be determined 
by the individual needs. 

In Alaska the Territory provides the 
funds for the payment of the pension. In 
California and New York the state pro- 
vides one-half and the county or city and 
county provide the other half of the cost 
of the pension. In Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts the acts provide that one-third 
of the cost shall be refunded to the county 
by the state. In all other states the funds 
are provided by the counties. 

The pension laws now in existence and 
those proposed will adequately meet the 
immediate pressing problem of the de- 
pendent aged. There is no other way of 
meeting their wants and by maintaining 
them in their own homes as against con- 
fining them in institutions, there is a 
considerable saving in expense. To meet 
the problem of the future, we suggest the 
adoption of a constructive plan of con- 
tributory old age pensions to which both 
the employer and employe are to make 
contributions. This can be worked out 


on such a basis that ultimately the State 
would be relieved from its burden and 
the entire fund made self-sustaining. 








The Credit Union 


(From page 201) 


much more nearly so in fact than we 
are sometimes inclined to realize. 

It is in the credit field that the credit 
union has its largest service to render. 
Let me assume a case. Mrs. Jones is a 
widow and works for a living. She has 
a fairly good job. Her one son is in the 
primary school. She goes to work one 
morning in the usual way and is called 
from her work to the phone at nine 
o'clock to be informed that her boy has 
been run over by a truck on his way to 
school: that he is in the hospital and 
that the fight to save the boy’s life has 
begun. She is going to need considerable 
money in excess of what she has avail- 
able and needs a source of credit. This 
combination of circumstances might be 
varied many thousand times with the 
same inevitable conclusion in each case 
—an immediate need for money in excess 
of the individual’s available cash _ re- 
sources. Add to this serious credit need 
which affects at least eighty per cent of 
the people in cities, the similar problem 
now so acute in rural districts and you 
can appreciate the broad field open to 
credit union service. 

Most people have no bank credit avail- 
able for their use either for normal every 
day purposes or to care for the seemingly 
inevitable abnormal emergency. The 
credit union is coéperative saving and co- 
operative credit when needed. 


Historical Development 

The cooperative movement, in its vari- 
ous phases, has always been a sort of 
fire department; a means, in an emer- 
gency, to care for a situation out of 
ordinary human control. The first co- 
operative enterprise in England (out of 
which came the great Codperative Union, 
Ltd., with its twelve hundred and fifty- 
five affiliated societies representing over 
five and a half million people, with a 
present share capital of more than five 
hundred million dollars) originated 
among the Rochdale weavers in a period 
of great depression. The first credit 
unions in Germany were organized by 
Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch, when 
workers and small farmers were com- 
pletely destitute. 

In Quebec, Desjardins was driven to 
his early experimentation because of the 
exactions of usurers on the working peo- 
ple of the Province. 

The credit union recognizes the diff- 
culties incidental to carrying on the small 
loans business at private profit but it re- 
fuses to admit that, in the United States, 
we cannot find a solution. The credit 
union takes care of the credit problems 
of its members at fair rates of interest, 
the resulting earnings reverting to the 
members as dividends on their savings. 
The rate never exceeds one per cent a 
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month on balances and the dividends will 
bear a close relationship to the interest 
charged, as there is no one outside of 
the membership who, directly or indi- 
rectly, can share in the earnings. The 
postal credit unions already referred to 
have made thus far nearly a hundred 
thousand loans, aggregating more than 
eleven million dollars and their average 
age is but three years. 


How It Works 

There are many reasons why the credit 
union can care adequately for the credit 
problems of its own members. To begin 
with, the credit union is interested in 
two matters which do not interest the 
private money lender at all. The purpose 
of the loan is important; the credit union 
law limits the character of the loan; it 
must be for a “provident purpose.” That 
is—it must promise to be a real benefit 
to the borrower. Further the credit union 
is interested exclusively in the member. 
Why does he have to borrow? How can 
he be so built up economically that he 
will not have to borrow again? An analy- 
sis of a recent book “Ten Thousand Small 
Loans,” which book is a study of loans 
made by private lenders, shows that 76 
per cent of them were renewal loans. The 
private lender often is tempted to keep the 
borrower in debt so long as he will pay the 
large interest rate required of him. The 
credit union, a coéperative society, inter- 
ested exclusively in its own members and 
in their welfare, seeks rather the con- 
structive rehabilitation of the borrowing 
member. 

Further, the credit committee is close 
enough to the borrowing member to be 
able to make an accurate analysis of his 
credit requirements and to understand 
intelligently his credit limitations. 

Credit unions build up reserve re- 
sources, composed generally of 20 per 
cent of the net earnings each year. It is an 
interesting fact that credit unions are 
not bothered materially with bad loans. 
Even during the now prevailing period 
of industrial distress, credit unions, many 
of them located in plants seriously af- 
fected by the depression, have an excep- 
tionally fine record in this regard. I re- 
call one credit union now operating in 
a plant which was completely shut down 
fourteen months ago. At the time the 
outstanding loan balances due the credit 
union were $8200. At present writing, 
fourteen months after the plant closed 
in all of its departments, the credit union 
has loans outstanding of less than nine 
hundred dollars, all of which is in process 
of collection. In a period of much diff- 
culty and distress the credit unions are 
proving their durability and their extraor- 
dinary capacity to resist industrial un- 
certainty. 

Credit unions will doubtless be even- 
tually interested in other matters of 
common concern to their members. Pos- 
sibly their greatest service is to be found 








in the fact that they are teaching their 
members something about this mysterious 
medium of exchange called “money.” At 
a time when, of all times, sane thinking 
relative to capital, its use and proper 
control, its potential capacities of service 
and its possible abuse, is absolutely es- 
sential, the credit union brings to its 
members first-hand knowledge of such 
matters. It teaches that capital properly 
used is for the public good; it brings 
people face to face with some of the im- 
portant principles on which our economic 
structure is reared. The credit union is 
completely consistent with our basic 
American principles of popular partici- 
pation in all matters which pertain to the 
welfare of the great American state and 
of the people who compose it. 

The work of credit union extension 
goes on as a disinterested public service. 
If it is to go forward effectively it must 
attract the favorable attention of folks 
who have demonstrated their capacity to 
see beyond and above their own immedi- 
ate and very personal concerns—to the 
broader vision of an united country, 
perpetuating all that is good in our tradi- 
tion of democracy by perfecting it. The 
credit union has much in it of normal 
appeal to those who would serve their 
fellows. 

Therefore, gentlemen of Kiwanis, the 
Credit Union! 

In your community you have poten- 
tially in the credit union the most effec- 
tive weapon as yet forged with which to 
destroy usury. You have a bit of very 
human machinery, which, set up and 
operating in your midst, will help every 
man, woman and child with whom it 
comes in contact. It is simple and easy to 
establish with our help which is furnished 
without direct or indirect profit to us. 
Write to the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau, 5 Park Square, Boston. 





Washington, D. C. Gets 
Recognition 

In the report of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education for 1929-30 appears a 
fine tribute to the under-privileged child and 
vocational guidance work of the Washington, 
D. C. Kiwanis club: “The ‘Kiwanis Club 
took the leadership in organizing business 
sentiment in support of the establishment of 
classes for crippled children, and has also, 
through a series of broadcasts and lectures 
in the schools by business men, encouraged 
the development of vocational guidance, par- 
ticularly in the junior high schools.” 


American Red Cross 
Golden Jubilee 

(From page 206) 
ter. This charter was largely the work 
of John W. Foster, former Secretary of 
State, William Howard Taft and Miss 


Boardman. 
On January 5, 1905, the Congressional 
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Charter was signed and William Howard 
Taft, then Secretary of War, became the 
first President of the reorganized society, 
which received the title of the American 
National Red Cross. Later, President 
Taft set the precedent by which the 
President of the United States becomes 
president of the American Red Cross. 

The society became now a semi-official 
arm of the United States Government as 
well as national and popular. And it 
early became interested in those continu- 
ing welfare services, which developed into 
its peace-time program, following the 
World War. 

Although many dates are connected 
with the development of the American 
Red Cross, that of May 21, 1881, is of 
outstanding significance because on that 
day was the Red Cross born in the United 
States. Therefore, May 21, 1931, will 
be celebrated by Red Cross Chapters 
throughout the United States and its in- 
sular possessions, with appropriate exer- 
cises. And in Washington, where the 
society has its national headquarters, 
there will be an anniversary dinner with 
Chief Justice Hughes as toastmaster, at 
which will speak President Hoover, 
Judge Max Huber, President of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross 
at Geneva and former president of the 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, Miss Mabel T. Boardman, and 
Judge John Barton Payne, Chairman of 
the Central Committee of the American 
Red Cross. Arrangements have been made 
for the broadcasting of these speeches 
which will be heard at Red Cross meet- 
ings and dinners throughout the nation. 





General Property 
Tax Defects 
(From page 207) 


been adopted by forty-five states. Its 
chief weakness is its fiscal inadequacy 
for its yield is small. 

2. Corporation taxes have been gener- 
ally approved for all but one state have 
adopted them in some form. 

3. Severance taxes on the products of 
mines and quarries have been adopted 
by a few states on these grounds: (1) 
These natural resources cannot be re- 
placed, therefore the state as well as 
individuals and corporations should profit 
by their exploitation; and (2) frequently 
corporations from other states develop 
them who would not otherwise pay a tax 
on their profits. 

4. The income tax has been adopted 
by twenty-states. It is justified on the 
grounds of ability to pay. Its yield how- 
ever is small for few states raise as much 
as ten per cent of their funds from this 
source. Its administration is complicated 
and collections are difficult. 

5. Popular opinion has therefore de- 
manded some form of a sales tax, because 
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of its “certainty, simple operation and 
real enforcement in startling contrast 
with the property tax and the income 
tax.” 

a. Its most popular form is the gasoline 
tax which has now been generally adopted 
by the states. Its advocates justify it on 
these grounds: “The tax on gasoline and 
automobiles for road construction and 
maintenance is entirely fair. It places 
the burden for highway construction 
where it belongs, on the automobile and 
the user of highways and not as before, 
on farm land irrespective of its ability 
to pay.” “The gasoline tax has come to 
be recognized as a fairly accurate and a 
very convenient method of collecting a 
toll for the use of the new system of 
automobile highways.” 

b. For many years the federal govern- 
ment has collected revenues from tobacco 
and spirits. Recently the states have 
entered this field. In 1921, Iowa put a tax 
on cigarettes; eight states have since en- 
acted like legislation. 
taxes on “luxuries” 
Since such 


In general sales 
are thus justified: 
“superfluities” absorb more 
than twice as much of the national income 
as investments and four times as much 
as is spent on such vital institutions as 
government, schools, and religion and 
philanthropy, they should bear their share 
of the tax burden as well as property. 

c. There has been a demand for a 
general retail sales tax to relieve in some 
measure the burdensome property tax. 
During the war it was in force but it was 
not a popular measure, for it could be 
collected. For many years, the Philip- 
pines have used the retail sales tax with 
success, 

d. The sales tax has been 
strongly urged by Jules S. Bache for it 
is simple, adequate, flexible and equitable 
for the user pays the tax. Its opponents 
admit that it is strong in revenue, flexible 
and practicable, but they argue that it 
disregards ability to pay and gives “self- 
contained businesses prejudicial advan- 
tage.” Canada has used a 2 per cent 
tax on all sales of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and importers with success. 


gross 


Conclusions 

The following conclusions may be 
drawn from the foregoing discussion. 

1. The general property tax is inequi- 
table since a third of the national wealth 
vested in real property bears seven- 
eighths of the tax burden. 

2. Being based on estimated sales 
value instead of income, taxes have in- 
creased while the ability to pay has 
greatly decreased. 

3. The returns on capital invested in 
real estate have borne a tax burden out 
of proportion to the returns from other 
forms of wealth. 

4. Revenues for state purposes should 
be derived from other sources and leave 
the property tax for local purposes. 

5. Graduated income, inheritance, sev- 


erance, corporation and various kinds of 
sales taxes, have already been adopted by 
a number of the states. 

6. The gasoline tax has relieved local 
units of a large burden for roads. 

7. There is also a strong demand for 


the state to assume an increasingly larger | 
share of the support of public schools, | 
the other large local tax burden, since | 
public schools are state and not local | 


institutions. 

8. The most immediate financial relief 
for the rural regions, villages and towns 
directly dependent on agricultural re- 
sources is the adoption of taxes on sources 
of revenue other than property for state 
revenues, 








The White House 


Conference 


(From page 205) 


230 are under-privileged. Let us con- | 


sider this group: 


130 of them are improperly or inade- 


quately nourished 

20 have defective speech 

20 have weak or damaged hearts 

15 present behavior problems 

10 are dependent 

4 are delinquent 

9 are mentally retarded 

8 are tubercular 

6 are crippled 

7 have impaired hearing 

1 has failing or defective vision. 

This is the picture of the condition of 
the children of the United States. You 
can apply these ratios to the child life 
of your city or community and they will 
give you a substantially correct answer to 
the size of the problem which is yours. 

The care of the Nation’s children falls 
into two main divisions: first, the 770 
should be protected and conserved; sec- 
ond, the 230 should be reclaimed, re- 
habilitated, trained and cared for in such 
a way that they may be social assets in- 
stead of social liabilities. 

Most of the handicaps are preventable. 
All of the handicapped children may be 
treated, trained and, to a large degree, 
reclaimed to conditions of individual 
social adequacy. 

The White House Conference was de- 
voted first to finding these facts; second 
to furnishing standards of child conserva- 
tion for those reasonably normal; and 
third to furnishing social and scientific 
methods, processes and plans for salvag- 
ing and reclaiming the under-privileged 
and handicapped. 

At the end of the Conference there was 
summed up a statement of the Rights of 
Childhood which has been broadcast to 
the country. This is called “The Chil- 


dren’s Charter.” It is published in full as | 


the frontispiece of this issue. 
In speaking of this great task, President 
Hoover said: 
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“Let no one believe that these are ques- 
tions which should not stir the Nation; 
that they are below the dignity of states- 
men or governments.” 

Kiwanis, dedicated to a program of 
building, can find wherever a club exists, 
a tragically appealing field for its en- 
deavors. We are prompted by loyalty 
to our organization, by love of our coun- 
try and of our children to busy ourselves 
in this great task of the conservation and 
reclamation of childhood. 





New Code of Dyers’ and 
Cleaners’ Industry 


At the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners at West Baden 
last January, a code of business practices for 
the industry was adopted. 

This is of interest to all Kiwanians as a 
further advance in business standards, in 
which field Kiwanis has for so long taken 
such an active leadership. 

To Kiwanians another most interesting fact 
in regard to this code is that former Inter- 
national Trustee Charles E. Rinehart of San 
Diego, California, was the Chairman of the 
committee that studied the problem for a 
year and drew up this code and presented 
it for adoption at the West Baden Conven- 
tion. It will be remembered that Charlie 
Rinehart, while traveling south from this con- 
vention met with the terrible accident which 
seriously injured him and killed his wife. 

Our members will also be interested to 
know that a former member of the Dallas 
Kiwanis Club, George B. Webster, now field 
secretary of the National Dyers’ and Cleaners’ 
Association, had a large part in securing Mr. 
Rinehart’s active interest in the work of that 
association, and asked him to serve as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Code of Ethics. 
Mr. Webster was sitting on the arm of the 
seat occupied by the Rineharts when the 
accident occurred but escaped without injury. 

Any who are interested in this Code may 
secure a copy by addressing the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners at Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 





Ad Infinitum 


A letter, 
A gay bouquet. 
A flutter— 
“Oh! her birthday.” 
He'd met her— 
"Twas for aye. 
Rapture, utter! 
Their wedding day. 
“For better”— 
They always say; 
“For richer”— 
And hope it may; 
“For poorer” — 
Without dismay. 
Then, “Whether?” 
“Let’s not delay.” 
A twitter! 
"Tis only May. 
Another! 
And—Darling’s birthday. 
“Bother!” 
More bouquet. 
—Ernest F. McGrecor 
International Trustee 
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The Gentle Art of Holding Up the Retailer 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Chairman, New York District Committee on Kiwanis Education for 1930 


ESPITE the proverbial difficulties 

that go with guaranteeing women’s 

silk hosiery, a certain large New 
York City apparel store featured for sev- 
eral years one grade they guaranteed 
unconditionally. If they weren't satisfac- 
tory in wearing quality, bring ’em back. 
That was all there was to it. That was 
enough. In time it was too much, The 
guarantee was withdrawn from that 
hosiery about a year ago. 

Women who should have had better 
principles of honesty made a practice of 
taking back their worn stockings for re- 
placement. I heard women I would have 
thought to be above such things, state 
that after the initial cost of half a dozen 
pair of stockings, it cost them no more 
because as fast as any developed holes 
or runs, they took them back and got 
new ones free. 

There is a kink in the moral fibre of 
some people and it makes such practices 
possible where other forms of dishonesty 
would not be considered. 

The claim department of a big Middle 
West store received from a woman living 
in a nearby small town, a letter claiming 
she had sent a mail order for five yards 
of five-inch ribbon and had received in 
return five yards of No. 5 ribbon. Having 
paid for the five-inch ribbon something 
more than one dollar per yard, the No. 5 
being worth, perhaps twenty cents per 
yard, she claimed a considerable rebate, 
even if she kept the narrower ribbon. 

The adjuster couldn’t locate a point 
at which such a mistake could have been 
made and he wrote the woman, asking 
her to call at the first opportunity to have 
the matter adjusted. One afternoon the 
woman came in and was shown to the 
adjuster’s office. He took the woman’s 
No. 5 ribbon and sent it to the ribbon 
counter with the request that, one at a 
time, each of the girls there come into 
his office on some pretense and look at 
the woman and see whether or not they 
could remember selling her that No. 5 
ribbon in person. 

This procedure was followed, the 
woman waiting, as she supposed, for her 
turn to have her complaint taken up. 
After the girls had seen her, one of them 
called the adjuster on the house ‘phone 
and said, “I sold that woman that ribbon 
two weeks ago. I’m sure it is she. The 
woman walked with a little limp.” 

The adjuster asked his visitor to step 
into the next office with him, and he 
watched her gait. She did limp. She was 
then told that they had identified the No. 
5 ribbon as some she had bought in per- 
son and that their records showed the 
five-inch ribbon order had been correctly 
filled. She made some slight protest, but 
evidently realized that the jig was up, 


and left. 

That woman was a woman of promi- 
nence in her community and a local social 
leader, yet she had been willing to stoop 
to what she considered a safe plan for 
cheating the store out of four Jolilars. 
Such practices seem to be attempted as 
often by people of good standing as by 
those from whom one might expect them. 

A New York City druggist told me of 
a prominent business man, a regular 
customer of the store, who brought back 
a tooth brush bought three months be- 
fore, a high-priced brush, fully guaran- 
teed. He pointed out that it had lost 
some bristles, and he asked for a new 
brush. He was given the brush. In about 
three months more, he was back with 
that brush and for several years he con- 
tinued that plan of exchanging his old 
tooth brush for a new one without cost. 
After the second time, the druggist gave 
the matter consideration. He decided the 
man was a good customer and he would 
let him get away with it. The customer 
kept up the practice until his death. 

In another store, one of the old estab- 
lished drug stores in its city, the druggist 
was asked to replace a hot water bottle 
that had developed a defect. He identi- 
fied the bottle as an obsolete style, sold 
in the store some twelve years previous 
and neither made nor marketed for years. 
In view of the customer’s importance, the 
replacement was made without comment. 

This brings to mind the incident of one 
of my customers, when I was a retail 
druggist, returning a hot water bottle 
that was obviously defective. In this case 
the bottle was reasonably new and it 
deserved replacement, but not by me, 
since it had not been bought at my store. 
I tactfully questioned the customer and 
she was very decided in her declaration 
that we had sold her the bottle. We cheer- 
fully replaced it. In this instance the 
sequel is to the credit of the customer, 
for some six months later she came in and 
told me she had discovered that the bottle 
did not come from our store. The one 
she had bought from us had been mislaid 
and only then came to light. 

Small wonder that the returned goods 
evil is one of the major problems of 
retailing, with some big department stores 
declaring that twenty-five per cent of the 
merchandise going out is returned for 
one cause or another. 

The one and only reason that seems to 
stand out as the justification for so much 
unfair refunding and replacement is the 
necessity for holding the customer’s good 
will. It might be worth while to try to 
put a money value on that good will, with 
a view to discovering whether it is worth 
all it costs. If it were possible for a 
merchant to check each customer’s name 
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with a good will valuation mark, there 
might be found some customers worth 
more to lose than to retain. 

This game of holding up the retail 
merchant is increasing in popularity and 
it is either a hold-up or nothing. In such 
cases of unfairness as those described, it 
is in effect nothing less than a “stand and 
deliver” order, backed by an unspoken 
threat, “or [ll take my patronage else- 
where.” 

It is a good many years since Rogers, 
Peet & Company, New York, began to 
advertise, “Your money back if you want 
it,’ and Marshall Field followed with the 
declaration that “The customer is always 
right.” Those ideas were in advance of 
their times, but it begins to look as if 
the times have caught up with those ideas 
and even passed them. Today a good 
many people seem to have developed a 
belief that the merchant is their Santa 
Claus and every day is Christmas. 

The Bureau of Domestic Commerce 
investigated the records of 2,048 retail 
siures in different lines and found that 
returns and allowances for the last year 
of record represented 7.3 per cent of the 
retail sales volume. In some fields the 
figure was very high, for example, boots 
and shoes, 21.3 per cent. In other fields 
it was negligible, for example, optical 
In all fields it is something 
to be avoided, involving, as it does, a 
sum approximating three billion dollars 
per year. 

Why is it not worth while for Kiwanis 
clubs to take up and discuss this subject 
of returned merchandise, worth while if 
it involves nothing more than the sugges- 
tion that every member carry home to 
his own family a recommendation that 
returns be confined to those instances 
when no unfairness on the part of the 
buyer is involved? 


goods 0.7. 





The International 
Peace Garden 
By J. R. Dun op 


Member, International Peace Garden 
Committee; President, Kiwanis Club of 
South Euclid, Ohio. 


It is ,roposed to build an International 
Peace Garden directly on the boundary line 
of the United States and Canada, extending 
one thousand acres or more, with five hun- 
dred acres on each side, at some point 
accessible to both countries. The project is 
now a little over a year old but headquarters 
have been established and great progress is 
being made through the untiring efforts of 
H. J. Moore, the Canadian representative, 
and originator of the Peace Garden idea. It 
has been suggested that various international 
organizations have the privilege of planting 
individual trees to represent their organiza- 
tion. -The idea involved is that instead of 
monuments of stone there would be living 
things which would constantly renew their 
beauty and fragrance and the bounds of 
friendship every year. Age will only serve to 
add to its majestic beauty and stability. 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild Scholarship Awards 


The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, spon- 
sored by the Fisher Body Corporation, Divi- 


sion of General Motors Corporation of 
Detroit, Michigan, is conducting a very large 
educational enterprise which undoubtedly 
offers a plan whereby Kiwanis clubs can 
work with the boys in their communities in 
such a way that these boys may have every 
opportunity to engage in this educational 
enterprise and win scholarship awards. 

In every community there are industrious, 
ambitious boys who may wish to compete for 
the Guild awards. The idea is that every boy 
endeavors to make a coach model; 
work develops his craftsmanship. The action 
has the support of high-school principals, 
superintendents, manual training teachers, 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, Boy Scout workers, 
Boy Scout Masters, educators, editors, etc. 

In almost every community there are some 
boys who are either parentless or do not 
have the finances to enable them to give the 
best efforts to this competition. For a very 
small amount Kiwanis clubs can furnish such 
boys with material and facilities which he 
needs to make these model coaches. In a 
large number of cases some member of each 
Kiwanis club perhaps possesses such facili- 
ties as a work bench and tools which a boy 
could use. 

The total awards exceed $50,000 and this 
includes four university scholarships of four 
years each and 980 other awards. Many of 
our Kiwanis clubs are codperating in this 
activity. Kiwanis clubs can secure complete 
information from the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild, Detroit, Michigan. 
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High grades, campus social activities, good 
looks, and all kinds of “It” combined to make 
Rosemary Kelley the big choice of Indiana Uni- 
versity (Bloomington, Indiana) students for queen 
of the Junior Prom. The Indianapolis Kiwanis 
elub has founded a scholarship for her and named 
it the “Rosemary” scholarship in honor of Miss 
Kelley who had an A-plus average in high school 
and who is maintaining a high scholastic pace at 
Indiana University. She earns most of her way 
working as secretary to Dean Burton D. Myers, 
former International Trustee and Past Governor 
of the Indiana Kiwanis District. Miss Kelley is a 
member of the Delta Gamma Sorority. 
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Supply your salesmen with 
a United Hotel Credit Coin 


HE instant identification, 

which this free coin pro- 
vides, saves valuable minutes 
in getting checks cashed... . 
and in checking out. A special 
system prevents any one from 
using this coin except the 
original owner. Make more 
| of your salesmen’s time avail- 
able for calling. Write our 
Business Promotion Depart- 
ment at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
for complete details and ap- 
plication blank. 





Save time in these 
24 UNITED CITIES 


NEW YORK City’s only United... .The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
CEE II iain isc 0 ae threes The Olympic 
WOMGUSTEE, MARR. ooo vc cvindcvas The Bancroft 
NMI UR icyes vin ve digans The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J......- The Alexander Hamilton 
WEI TES, vo he kine Kae cwes The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. «...-22ss000 The Penn-Harris 
PRD oon cccoccsececiese The Ten Eyck 
cy Sa eee eee The Onondaga 
EE, We vin vicina enadévad The Seneca 
SUEAIATA BALES, Yi co cic sc cccaness The Niagara 
Rain ks beens icc dounk dens The Lawrence 
PEATE ohn ctcrectvades duke The Portage 
PE ivan ¢ecceeccceauasen The Durant 
oT oy AS Seen The President 
TORO: MERE isc s Sccnceowds El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ......+++ The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ..........--: The Roosevele 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ..........--+: The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT........ ..... The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .......--4-- The Clifton 
Li? ee re The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 


— i b— 
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Idol Worship 


or Guidance? 
(From page 211) 


dual preparation for life; the shop or 
office first, the home later? 

In fact, it is not too much to expect 
that the future will see the realization of 
universal efforts at guidance. We little 
dreamed a few decades ago that school 
advantages would become universal. Yet 
today we are fast approaching that stand- 
ard. We shall not be alarmed at the 
inevitable approach of a social program 
providing for adequate guidance into and 
an adequately assured wage in all voca- 
tions of every level of skill. 

Our program of guidance must: 

Provide boys’ clubs with tools and 
materials for carpentry and crafts work. 

Build up vocational readings in li- 
braries. Have a club shelf if sponsored 
by a service club. 

Give all who speak before schools an 
outline of what to say about a vocation. 

Offer a wiser program of training, se- 
lecting, and firing the workers of Amer- 
ica. 

Survey all guidance activities of many 
clubs for most worth-while activities. 

Train counselors for counseling (the 
most difficult task of all). 

Provide guidance for girls that they 
may be better satisfied with their jobs 
and their homes. 

Cultivate public opinion toward guid- 
ance. Clubs cannot do all that is needed. 
Eventually guidance will become a full 
educational function. When that time 
comes clubs will find responsibility for 
nominal assistance only. Vocational guid- 
ance is fast becoming educational guid- 
ance. 

Guidance is not the easy thing it may 
look to be. When we ask any gathering 
of successful men just why they selected 
their present vocation we get a variety 
of answers. Would they rather be doing 
something else? What? Why didn’t they 
enter the vocation of their choice? In 
how many different lines of work have 
they been engaged? 

Society pays the bill for waste of time, 
turnover, bad attitudes, habits of idle- 
ness, irresponsibility, and social unrest. 
Some advance the theory that many are 
se dull that they must always be misfits. 
But many called dull are not so. They 
just have a different kind of intelligence. 
the kind which does not show forth after 
reading printed directions. 

Guidance is essential for all classes— 
for every child—that he may go through 
life singing at his task, not bewildered 
and tied to a machine, a desk or a coun- 
ter. No amount of hocus-pocus rubbing 
of ills of society will realize the objec- 
tive. Sporadic, disseparated efforts of 
well-meaning service clubs or bands of 
volunteer workers will accomplish little 
that will be permanent. Scientific study 





of all needs and agencies, followed by 

coéperative efforts of all groups is the 

only way to do the job. The day will 

come when all clubs and agencies in a 

community will unite for a concerted and 

fully co6perative program. 
Standards of Guidance 
(A Kiwanian’s Catechism) 

1. Am I seeing that boys and girls have 
adequate books about occupations? 
2. Am I helping to provide vocational 
tryouts for the youth of the commu- 

nity ? 

3. Am I making my personal informa- 
tion about my vocation available to 
boys and girls? 

4. Am I studying the vocational fitness 
of one or more children? 

5. Am I helping youth to develop a 
sense of responsibility for honest 
wor k ¢ 

6. Am I concerned that girls should be 
trained for both homemaking and a 
definite profession? 


Do I know what training is required 


for the newer vocations and for those 
which seem most promising? 

8. Am I vitally 
tional advancement and readjustment 
of youth especially those in my em- 


interested in the voca- 


ploy ‘4 

9. Do I favor the largest possible edu- 
cational advantages and guidance for 
every child? 

10. Am I concerned that youth not at- 
tending school are profitably occu- 
pied? 





Ah! More Hobbies! 


(From page 217) 


Exposing Bunk 

tor who treats all kinds of sickness is get- 
ting “the best of mecical care,” and is 
the family physician in such cases the 
equal of Dr. P —, who treats none 
but diabetic patients? The mere stating 
of this proposition is its own complete 
refutation. When consultation fees are 
frequently as high as hundreds of dollars 
and regular services send the charges into 
the thousands of dollars, I'd like Dr. 
Grogan to explain how the man of the 
middle class may obtain “the best of 
medical and hospital care without finan- 
cial embarrassment.” 

Does he think that we of the middle 
class have no pride and that we will 
“honestly make known our circumstances 
to our physicians?” Perish the thought! 
Why should we be expected to beg? 

My objections to hospitals as I know 
them are not the high cost of construc- 
tion, but the excessive costs of operation. 
In this part of the world there are too 
many of them. In consequence, they are 
never fully in use; overhead, maintenance 
and equipment costs are thus unduly in- 
creased, not at the cost of the middle class 
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alone, it is true, but at the discomfort and 
misery of the middle class alone. The 
poor get the service of doctor, nurse and 
hospital free. The rich can afford to pay. 
But the middle class is ground between 
the upper and the nether millstone. I 
ask Dr. Grogan: Who but the doctors is 
responsible for this doubling of hospital 
costs to the sick? Allopaths refuse to 
meet homeopaths and vice versa. There- 
fore two hospitals must be erected and 
operated where one would be sufficient. 

And the sad part of all this is that 
we of the middle class who get the rough 
end of the stick are simple enough to 
shout when hospitals are mentioned, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” We 
join in the chase without thought where 
the scent leads, but when it comes to our 
part to pay, we howl about the excessive 
costs. For myself, I have years ago 
stopped contributing to two hospitals. 
Half of the number of hospitals constant- 
ly in use to capacity, or nearly so, would 
cut the costs of hospital care almost into 
half. Would that not be a boon? 

Dr. Grogan states that the average cost 
per patient is now about $4.50 per day. 
I agree readily that if $4.50 per day were 
the price that the patient were asked to 
pay, the cost would certainly be very 
reasonable. But I know not one hospital 
and have never heard of one in which 
such a price prevails. I am willing to 
load that price by one-third, and assert 
nevertheless that such increased price is 
only a small portion of the bill which is 
usually rendered. Indeed, this loaded 
price barely pays the room rent for any 
except the least desirable rooms. 

If a member of your family is taken 
to the hospital and happens to be serious- 
ly sick, at once you are told something 
like this: “You know, Mr. Blank, that 
we have only student nurses here. The 
patient is so sick that a fully trained and 
qualified nurse is required.” This clinches 
the argument, and you say, “Get one.” 

You may have been home only a few 
hours when the telephone bell rings. You 
answer in person. From the other end 
of the line you get a conversation about 
like this: “Mr. Blank, this is the super- 
intendent of the hospital. Your patient 
here has taken a decided turn for the 
worse and another fully qualified nurse is 
needed. A nurse must be constantly at 
the bedside.” You feel helpless and you 
answer, “Get the second one.” 

At the end of the week you will receive 
a bill with something like the following 
items on it: 


Charge for room, 


7 days @ $6.00 per day. . .$ 42.00 
2 nurses, $42.00 per week 
each 84.00 
Board for 2 nurses @ $10 
each per week 20.00 
$146.00 


Think what this means to the man of 
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modest salary and small saving! But 
further, think of the tragedy, if this con- 
tinues for ten or twelve weeks, as fre- 
quently happens! 

And the bill in a great many cases 
has items like the following: 


2 X-Ray pictures @ 


$10.00 each.......$ 20.00 
Anaesthetics ... 2.50 
Nurse to administer 

anaesthetics 5.00 


Operating surgeon 


from $50.00 to 250.00 or more 


An additional total 
of e-. $277.50 or more 


And it must be remembered that these 
figures do not include the fees of your 
attending physician. His fees mount up- 
ward, too. The distance to the hospital 
increases the acclivity of the bill. But 
here you are given an anaesthetic with- 
out knowing it. When you get his bill 
you'll never know what struck you. He’ll 
have no items on his bill, but simply 
give you a side-swiping blow—‘To Pro- 
fessional Services.” How do I know? I 
have paid not a few of them. 

Nor have I yet said quite the worst 
that I know. Ina recent case which came 
within my observation, a mother had gone 
to a hospital to give birth to her child. 
When the husband received the bill for 
the first week, there was an item on it 
which took my breath. All I could say 
was, “Well, I'll be damned.” This was 
the item: 

Board for the Baby; 7 days 

(@ $1.00 per day .. .$7.00 

When you are told that the baby re- 
ceived its “board” from the mother, do 
you wonder that the poor man exploded? 
But he had to pay the bill. 

In fairness, I admit that the charge for 
two nurses seldom lasts longer than a 
week or two. 

I need to say something about the ex- 
pense of education for the doctors, the 
basis for not a little of the plea of justi- 
fication of Dr. Grogan. I maintain that 
very few physicians do even a small por- 
tion of what he claims. I have no proof 
of the actual numbers, but I am sure that 
not one physician in thousands takes 
“every year” the post-graduate courses 
which he stresses so much as adding to 
the cost of the doctor’s education. In the 
little town in which I live and in the 
larger town in which I am employed there 
are about twenty-five practicing physi- 
cians. I am personally acquainted, more 
or less, with all of them. I know as a 
fact that out of the entire twenty-five only 
a few have ever done any post-graduate 
studying at all, yet Dr. Grogan states that 
this post-graduate studying “is very ex- 
pensive every year.” And the very few 
who do any post-graduate studying do it 
only very spasmodically—once or possibly 
twice in a lifetime. Where does he get 
any justification for a claim that all of 


them do this every year? Yet, in spite 
of the lack of post-graduate studying, 
which he sets as the high general standard 
for all of them, and which he assigns as a 
reason in justification of the high costs 
of doctoring, the fact is that the fees of 
the non post-graduate doctors are just as 
high as those of the very few post- 
graduate physicians who approximate an 
approach to Dr. Grogan’s high standard. 

I wish to give a few practical sugges- 
tions to reduce the high hospital costs. 

First and foremost, I commend to the 
doctors the principles of the Golden Rule. 
If they want us to have faith in thiem, let 
them have faith in each other. If all of 
the various “paths” will lay aside petty 
differences and agree to work in any hospi- 
tal, we will get rid comparatively easily of 
our costly and wasteful duplication of 
hospitals. This would of itself, cut hospi- 
tal costs almost in half. 

Secondly, by reducing the cost of hos- 
pital treatment, the number of patients in 
them would increase in geometrical ratio. 
The hospitals would be filled nearer to 
capacity. This would further reduce the 
costs. 

Thirdly, the doctors might work in co- 
operation with the trustees of the hospi- 
tals to the end that a few fully qualified 
nurses were on regular duty in the hos- 
pitals. This would take from the bills, 
in a large measure, the excessive item of 
nurses’ salaries. Except in very severe 
and unusual cases, one well trained nurse 
could take care of a number of patients. 
If such a nurse could take charge of three 
patients, she would be earning the usual 
salary ($42.00 per week) while the 
patients would each pay only $14.00 per 
week. This would of itself save each 
patient $28.00 per week nurse hire. There 
would need to be no charge for board, 
because the fully qualified nurses would 
eat no more than the student nurses. This 
would be another saving of $10.00 a week. 

There are other points upon which Dr. 
Grogan’s article is vulnerable, as for in- 
stance, that the fees of doctors have not 
advanced “in comparison with services in 
other lines,” that “one or two isolated 
instances do not establish a rule,” ete. 
Indeed, the latter might be used as an 
effective boomerang against his argument 
on the education of physicians. “Oh, 
consistency, thou art a jewel.” Lack of 
time for writing and space for printing 
forbid an analysis of these and other un- 
tenable arguments. 

* * & 
Ship Models 
(From page 217) 


that strikes my fancy, and reduce them 
to miniature size, and then start in, lay- 
ing down the keel, just as it is done in 
the ship yard, and then go ahead with 
the building, steam bending the frames 
and when necessary, the planking, and 
building up the structure to the finished 
model. 
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Only 5 Minutes a Day 
keeps you in the pink of 
condition 


f 






His Business Battles ! 


"TRAINED down lean and hard 
... fresh and fit as a Champion for 
each day’s work . . . that’s the mod- 
| ern business man’s conception of 
what he owes to his business, his 
family and himself. Just FIVE 
minutes daily on the “Seat of 
Health” will astonish you with in- 
creases of energy and endurance 
... will give you the Punch and 
Power, the Snap and Go this high- 
speed age demands of you. 

No drudgery... no strain... no 
fatigue reactions... just a few simple 
exercising movements, restful and 
exhilarating. . . the rhythmic, glid- 
ing motion of this portable rowing | 
machine is sheer recreation. It | 
relaxes the nerve tensions. . . stirs | 
up the sluggish circulation... | 
wakes up the lazy colon. .. makes | 
the organs of elimination function 
NATURALLY and fully. . . acts as 
a TONIC to every muscle, nerve 
and fibre of your body. 


The 
“SEAT ofHEALTH”’ 


Body -Builder and Reducer 
for Men and Women 


Training to Fight | 





Thousands of Business Executives, users 
of the “Seat of Health,’’ endorse it as an 
investment that pays big dividends in 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. .. it will help 
YOU to fight your business battles. Equally 
effective as a BODY-BUILDER or RE- 
DUCER .. . protruding waistlines and 
“Pouches’’ of fat swiftly disappear. This is 
the only Rowing Machine that is also an 
Abdominal Chair, Chest Expander and 
Pulley-Weight Machine, Weight-Lift Exer- 
ciser, Bicep and Leg Exerciser... the only 
complete home gymnasium that FOLDS 
INTO A SUITCASE. Weighs only 17 
pounds... needs only 5 feet floor space 
... sets up for use in 10 seconds... SILENT 

-can be used in any room anywhere 
...and by every member of the family. 








Sold at Nearly All Sporting Goods and | 
Department Stores 
Send coupon NOW for free booklet 
HEALTH DEVELOPING APPARATUS CO., Inc. 
1 Park Place, New York, N. Y. K-5-31. 
Please send FREE booklet about the “SEAT 
OF HEALTH” to— 








Name- 
Address- 


City... 
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I have built at least three famous 
models, but the one I call my dream ship, 
is one that I am now completing. It is 
forty-six inches long, built an inch to the 
foot, a schooner rig, with auxiliary engine. 
It has everything, inside and out, above 
deck, and below, and is my own dream of 
the little ship that I want to build some 
day for my own pleasure boat, in which 
I can go and come when I please. I want 
to build it so that it will take me and a 
party of five anywhere that the water is 
deep enough, carry stores to last several 
months, and have all the comforts of 
home—and then some. 

My grandfather was a professional 
shipbuilder, and my father was a seaman, 
but I was put into school at an early age 
to study for a profession, and I have 
been plugging away at it ever since. But 
I have always had a love for the sea, and 
up to the time I was eighteen years of 
age I traveled with my father most of 
the time. I have belonged to the Kiwanis 
Club of Visalia since 1922, and have been 
on the board of directors all of the years 
but one. We have a dandy club, and I 
fellowship with other Ki- 
I think every man 





enjoy the 
wanians very much 
should belong to Kiwanis, and have a 
hobby ol some kind. 


Multiplying Majorities 
(From page 217) 
ministry, but I still prefer eating chicken 
to making chicken coops. 

So here I am riding my hobby again 
in spite of my determination to pay no 
attention to the appeal for hobbies and 
I offer this as another candidate for your 
editorial boneyard. If by any chance you 
see fit to stable it among the live stock 
and enter it for exhibition, ll gather up 
the reins of my disappointment and chuck 
a “ged ap” at the old cerebral gray mare 
to think that one of the colts has made 
the thoroughbred team. 


100% Attendance 


In Secretary Parker's bulletin to all Ki- 
wanis clubs for February, 1931, he asked 





that club secretaries send us the names of 
those members who have maintained 100% 
attendance for five years and over. The 
names listed below have been submitted. 
Members who have a perfect attendance 
record for three years and more are deserv- 
ing of praise for their faithfulness but be- 
cause of the large number there would be, 
space limitations prevent our including them: 


Fourteen Years 

W. M. Gelderman, Chicago, Il. 

P. L. A. Jeffers, Dallas, Texas. 

Major A. C. J. Williams, Hartford, Conn. 
Thirteen Years 

Dr. John F. Spaunhurst, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fred C. Beans, Trenton, N. J. 

Peter J. Christie, Paterson, N. J. 
Twelve Years 


Joseph Healey, Vancouver, B. C. 
T. K. McAllister, Springfield, Mass. 









John F. Simons, Springfield, Mass 
George L. Richwine, Elyria, Ohio. 

Mannie Fewell, Tacoma, Wash. 

William C. Alexander, New York City, N. Y. 


Eleven Years 
Harry G. Kitson, Springfield, Mass. 
Capers Boisseau, Richmond, Va. 
Royden E, Webster, Milwaukee, Wis. 
George C. Connell, Findlay, Ohio. 
John A. Buchanan, Astoria, Ore. 
William Steinen, Newark, N. J. 
Dr. E. Q. Heely, Portsmouth, Va. 


Ten Years 
George Mullin, San Francisco, Calif. 
Charles Linhardt, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
Edward D. VanDenberg, Reading, Pa. 
B. Showalter, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Robert E. Turner, Norfolk, Va. 
P. L. Weimer, Lebanon, Pa. 
Robert H. Maar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A. B. Vogel, Spartanburg, S. C. 
H. D. W. Loeffler, Newark, N. J. 
Benjamin J. Oppenheim, Newark, N. J. 
W. B. Payton, Riverside, Calif. 
O. B. Ormiston, Riverside, Calif. 
A. Heber Winder, Riverside, Calif. 
W. D. Lyness, Tacoma, Wash. 
John A. Watson, San Diego, Calif. 


Nine Years 
John Davis, North Hudson, N. J. 
Thomas B. Austin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles E. Monroe, Springfield, Mass. 
Willard C. Fuller, Springfield, Mass. 
Harry W. Kane, Chester, Pa. 
Harry W. Butts, Lancaster, Pa. 
Al. String, Marietta, Ohio. 
Bert Steadman, Marietta, Ohio. 
Donald Frazier, Richmond, Va. 
Harry Hoffman, Steubenville, Ohio. 
Richard M. Allison, Cambridge, Ohio. 
C. M. Penwell, El Dorado, Kans. 
Jay Kanney, Olympia, Wash. 
Fred S. Kistemann, Oakland, Calif. 
Douglas Bremner, Montreal, Quebec. 
Utto L. Puth, Newark, N. J. 
Ottmar Venino, Newark, N. J. 
David S. M. Unger, Mobile, Ala. 
R. D. Whitehead, Riverside, Calif. 
T. Melvin Lee, Valley City, N. Dak. 
Philip L. Donovan, Portland, Ore. 
Frank Rowland, Centralia, Wash. 
J. H. Roberts, Centralia, Wash. 
J. H. Staeger, Centralia, Wash. 
T. B. Coker, Portsmouth, Va. 
L. A. Folsom, Boonville, Ind. 
J. M. Jarrett, Boonville, Ind. 
Owen S. Bacon, Detroit, Mich. 
Wes Bennett, Bremerton, Wash. 
Dr. M. B. Stannard, Ocean City, N. J. 
G. Fraentzel, S. Orange, Maplewd., N. J. 


Eight Years 
R. E. Taylor, Kewanee, Il. 


Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, III. 


Stacy T. Dean, Greenville, Pa. 

F. J. Croll, Alameda, Calif. 

H. Teague, Alameda, Calif. 

V. Thorp, Alameda, Calif. 

V. Wright, Alameda, Calif. 

Fred. C. W. Parker, Chicago, Il. 


George S. Abrey, West Toronto, Tor., Ont. 


A. Leonard Beers, Springfield, Mass. 
Walter J. Campbell, Springfield, Mass. 
Bert Fort, Sanford, Florida. 

Dr. Harry H. Lamb, Oil City, Pa. 
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Frank C. Davis, Bayonne, N. J. 
R. B. Hayes, Lexington, Ky. 
J. H. Hansen, Astoria, Ore. 
Phillip Wheeler, Lawrence, Mass. 
Arthur Todd, Houston, Texas. 

Isaac A. Hiorth, Chester, Penn. 

Jens H. Hansen, Astoria, Ore. 

Jay Bolster, Olympia, Wash. 

Jay H. Freas, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

W. J. Jackson, Douglas, Ariz. 

C. S. Palmer, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Charles H. Baker, Newark, N. J. 

George J. J. Jagle, Newark, N. J. 
Charles Martin, Newark, N. J. 

Stephen Raube, Newark, N. J. 

Cecil N. Funk, Riverside, Calif. 

Arthur N. Chaffee, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Daniel H. Livermore, Portland, Ore. 

W. L. Bennett, Portsmouth, Va. 

Henry M. Cressman, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
W. L. Karrer, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


Wm. Morgenweck, Jr., Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


Dr. Fred E. Davis, Nanticoke, Pa. 
George F. Jones, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Fred W. Quoos, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Stanley C. Smith, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Amos S, Pennell, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Lyle Austin, San Jose, Calif. 

C. Crooke, San Jose, Calif. 

T. Hubbard, San Jose, Calif. 

A. Long, San Jose, Calif. 

W. Thomas, San Jose, Calif. 

Ray Fox, Sanford, Fla. 

William Falger, Modesto, Calif. 


Seven Years 


Robert Muckler, Hollywood, Calif. 
Clarence E. Shoop, Corry, Pa. 

W. Harmon Reed, Alexandria, Va. 
Nevin T. Englehart, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
J. Frank Sneidman, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Cyrus B. Lincoln, Walton, N. Y. 


Charles L. Thayer, Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 


Oren A. Miller, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Raymond Sharp, Reading, Pa. 

H. E. Willis Bland, Reading, Pa. 

Dr. M. W. Conrow, Springfield, Mass. 
J. W. S. Hartshorn, Springfield, Mass. 
Theodor R. Ramage, Springfield, Mass. 
Edwin G. Roder, Chester, Pa. 

John C. Boyle, Chester, Pa. 

J. J. Lynch, St. Marys, Pa. 

J. Grant Sanders, Orleans, Ind. 

W. R. Elrod, Orleans, Ind. 

William Mayall, Hamilton, Ont. 

L. Lloyd, Hamilton, Ont. 

Lew Mitchell, Hamilton, Ont. 

Harry Lorain, Philipsburg, Pa. 
Thomas Byron, Philipsburg, Pa. 

Dr. C. V. L. Diener, Philipsburg, Pa. 
Harry A. Callahan, Philipsburg, Pa. 
Dr. Edwin M. Miller, Los Gatos, Calif. 
John R. Clifford, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Grover C. Ralston, Lawton, Okla. 
Martin Ryan, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Benjamin Schlesinger, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Cecil Simpson, Fairbury, Nebr. 
Charles E. Geoghegan, Chase City, Va. 
A. G. Hertzberg, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
Edw. J. Maass, Lake View, Chic., III. 


Edw. W. Schoenenberger, Lk. Vw., Chic., III. 


A. E. G. Witzel, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
Homer G. McConnell, Marion, Ky. 
James D. Hedge, Redwood City, Calif. 
Irvine C. Sutton, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Willard N. Smith, Astoria, Ore. 

Dr. Antrim E. Osborne, Los Gatos, Calif. 
Edward W. Vodden, Los Gatos, Calif. 

C. A. E. Hitchcock, Oakland, Calif. 
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A. L. Harbourt, Trenton, N. J. 

Wm. H. Bernshouse, Hammonton, N. J. 
Edw. A. Cordery, Hammonton, N. J. 

A. L. Fyon, Montreal, Que. 

H. A. Tiernan, Riverside, Calif. 

G. E. Dole, Riverside, Calif. 

Hibbard Phipps, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Dr. Myrtile Frank, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
A. G. Vautrinot, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
A. G. Mascher, Woodcliff, N. J. 
George H. Butler, Waukesha, Wisc. 


Six Years 


Lemont Hackett, Baltimore, Md. 
Harold L. Moyer, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Barton T. Pursel, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Fred P. Nutting, Albany, Ore. 

James C. Wilson, Winnipeg, Man. 

J. C. Bauder, Reading, Pa. 

Ralph Quinn, Reading, Pa. 

Luther K. Rhoads, Reading, Pa. 
Joseph B. Cornell, Chicago, Ill. 
Lindsey H. Chilson, Springfield, Mass. 
Wolcott W. Gumble, Springfield, Mass. 
George J. Wilson, Springfield, Mass. 
Austin G. Johnson, Springfield, Mass. 
Albert E. Neale, Springfield, Mass. 
E. J. Smith, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Charles Stiver, Hubbard, Ohio. 

Dr. Barnett Golden, Carbondale, Pa. 
George Thomas, Chester, Pa. 

Charles H. Blaine, Chester, Pa. 

Nels Nelson, Elma, Wash. 

Floyd A. Pfaff, Marietta, Ohio. 


R. K. Sonnemann, Auburn, Wash. 


Louis H. Hamilton, Huntington Park, Calif. 
Charles H. Cowgill, Huntington Park, Calif. 
George W. Baldwin, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Dr. C. A. Roig, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Lawrence Elkin, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Charles D. Brebner, Lake View, Chic., IIl. 
Henry A. Dormeyer, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
Alvin V. Ellison, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
Milt Rothenberg, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
George Allen, Taunton, Mass. 

A. H. Syverson, Spokane, Wash. 

John J. Buckley, Chester, Penna. 

Otis K. Atwood, Astoria, Ore. 

Judge H. K. Zimmerman, Astoria, Ore. 
Elmer Breckner, Olympia, Wash. 

E. H. McClandish, Oakland, Calif. 
Stanley R. Still, Jr., Lancaster, Penn. 
Thomas B. Delker, Hammonton, N. J. 
H. T. Fyon, Montreal. Quebec. 

C. D. Hodgeman, Norwalk, Conn. 

Dr. Clarence Belton, Newark, N. J. 
Solomon Berla, Newark, N. J. 

A. Wilberforce Egner, Newark, N. J. 
George Hawksworth, Newark, N. J. 
James McKechnie, Newark, N. J. 
Walter C. Miller, Newark, N. J. 

Frank Morton, Newark, N. J. 

Edward Plates, Newark, N. J. 

John F. Sherman, Newark, N. J. 
Walter E. Spitz, Newark, N. J. 

F. H. Wallihan, Ontario, Calif. 
Charles E. Arnn, Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. A. Powell, Burbank, Calif. 

Howard Scott, San Bernardino, Calif, 
Edward G. Lamel, Inglewood, Calif. 

A. Fred Krause, Inglewood, Calif. 

Dr. A. V. Fish, Tulsa, Okla. 

C. S. Allender, Tulsa, Okla. 

Dr. A. D. Ottinger, Valley City, N. Dak. 
Charles A. Best, Hollywood, Calif. 
Henry Witte, Redwood City, Calif. 
William Alexander, Redwood City, Calif. 
Fred C. Reidell, Norwalk, Conn. 

Roy L. Wallace, Atlanta, Ga. 





Edward G. Lamel, Inglewood, Calif. 
A. F. Krause, Inglewood, Calif. 


Five Years 


Ed. G. Smith, Madison, Ohio. 

Dr. Thomas J. O. Volkmann, Highland Park, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Henry W. Bryant, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, Cal. : 

Edward S. Leadbeater, Alexandria, Va. 

A. M. Remschel, Alexandria, Va. 

James W. Leech, Torrance, Calif. 

J. Howard Glasener, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Dr. Ivor P. Muzzey, Orange, Mass. 

Albert J. Thomas, Davenport, Iowa. 

Dr. W. M. Driskell, Harlingen, Tex. 

P. F. Llewellyn, Compton, Calif. 

Niles J. Palmer, Compton, Calif. 

Walter Heierman, Austin, Tex. 

James T. Rooks, Walla Walla, Wash. 

George B. Day, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Robert Gibbons, Walla Walla, Wash. 

J. Roy Campbell, Pomona, Calif. 

George A. Griggs, Pomona, Calif. 

Loren H. Haskin, Pomona, Calif. 

Howard Seeley, North Hudson, N. J. 

F. Amaral, Alameda, Calif. 

J. M. Ansel, Alameda, Calif. 

T. Carpenter, Alameda, Calif. 

G. Finkenstedt, Alameda, Calif. 

H. Frost, Alameda, Calif. 

A. Gott, Alameda, Calif. 

A. Guerra, Alameda, Calif. 

A. Hieronymus, Alameda, Calif. 

L. S. Piatt, Alameda, Calif. 

H. Swanson, Alameda, Calif. 

W. H. Montgomery, Wilmington, N. C. 

Hoyt W. Lee, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Marshall T. Respess, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Major Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Staunton, Va. 

W. J. Clem, Staunton, Va. 

Joseph E, Field, Cocoa, Fla. 

George A. Baker, Washington, D. C. 

Z. D. Blackistone, Washington, D. C. 

Burns C. Downey, Washington, D. C. 

Harry G. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 

F. Archibald Meatyard, Washington, D. C. 

Fred W. Quinter, Washington, D. C. 

Arthur F. Steinberg, Washington, D. C. 

Raymond J. Crist, Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 

James Doolittle, Port Huron, Mich. 

Dr. L. A. McDonald, Denton, Tex. 

George E. Bollman, Springfield, Ill. 

Dr. H. A. Hite, Cumberland, Md. 

David W. Sloan, Cumberland, Md. 

Edward Crippen, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Otto Armstrong, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Clarence E. Durnell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

James E. Fischer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Franklin Albright, Reading, Pa. 

Fred B. Cross, Springfield, Mass. 

Fred W. Peverley, Springfield, Mass. 

Charles F. Gaugh, Springfield, Mass. 

John B. Vanderzee, Springfield, Mass. 

William Ficken, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

LeRoy E. Diggans, Delray Beach, Fla. 

E. J. Snavely, Lebanon, Pa. 

Claude Dock, Northwest Detroit, Mich. 

Eugene Bailey, Americus, Ga. 

Samuel Heys, Americus, Ga. 

Adolph A. Langer, Jersey City, N. J. 

Harry Lord, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Will T. Bingham, Millville, N. J. 

Harry R. Waltman, Millville, N. J. 

Benjamin T. Headley, Millville, N, J. 

Lee R. Kyle, Millville, N. J. 

Col. W. L. Burnett, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Lester W. Current, Rutherford, N. J. 

William E. Scollay, Rutherford, N. J. 
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a. good cigar 48 


A new pleasure; real cigar satisfaction and 
a big saving on cigar bills greets the smok«- 
ers of Ovington. A distinguished cigar 
that gives you enjoyment from the mo- 
ment you open the box and contemplate 
their enticing shape;- as you taste their 
full, rich flavor in the first puff, until you 
reluctantly throw away the last inch. You 
realize that you’ve found the cigar you are 
looking for - a mild cigar you can smoke 
day after day without tiring; real smoke 
satisfaction. Choice Havana filler; select- 
ed shade grown wrappers,-hand made in a 
clean factory by experts; cellophane wrap- 
ped to preserve richness and prevent break- 
age. A genuine 2 for 25c value at 8c. Send 
$2.00 for a trial box of 25... Money return- 
ed if you don’t think it is a bargain . . . or 
... FREE...send for our booklet “‘The 
Mark of Success”’ filled with practical cigar 
information and the romance of good to- 
bacco. OVINGTON CIGARS, 936C11 East 
169th Street, New York City. 














| World’s Largest Producers of 
Amateur Theatricals 
Established 1903 


JOHN B. ROGERS 

| PRODUCING CO. 

| Fostoria - = - = = = Qhio 

| Musical Comedies - Minstrels 
Revues - Pageants 


We have raised thousands of 
dollars for Kiwanis Clubs 
---- Write us your needs. 


et 











Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
clubs. Humor with substance. 


Dr. STANLEY L. KREBS 


**Swattingthe Pessimist"’ and other subjects. 
Psychologist, Traveler, Lecturer, Author of many 
books. Work endorsed by world authorities. 

Read what Kiwanis clubs say: 
Members unanimous that your address 
was most significant and worth while in 
years. I hopeevery clubcan hear your ad- 
dress on ‘‘Constructive Americanism’ ’— 


Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee. 


Best in years—Youngstown, Ohio 
Truths impressed us—Council Bluffs, lowa 
Every community needs him—Fargo, N.D. 
We want him again—Bethlehem, Pa. 
Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 
A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago 
We need more of the stuff you gave us— 
Elbert Hubbard II., East Aurora, N.Y. 
Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
Stamford, Niagara Falls, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis. These comments are from hundreds 
made by service clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales 
organizations, trade association conventions, 
etc. Write now for details 
Address: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 
Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 



































We have a complete line of 


CLUB SUPPLIES 


Write for our Catalog | 











/™> Cincinnati, Ohio 














KIWANIANS 


Your Club Can: 

I—Make money 

2—Build community spirit 

3—Give clean entertainment 

with a 

**Universal”’ Production 

We have a record of years of success- 
ful productions and have made 


thousands of dollars for 
Kiwanis Clubs, 


Send Today for Our Big Free 


Book in Colors,**The Story 
of Universal” 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCING 
COMPANY 


**World’s Greatest Specialists 
in Amateur Productions” 


FAIRFIELD, TOWA, U.S. A. 











COLOR IN EVERY ROOM 
Decorative 


Moore Push-Pins 


3 Sizes, 6 Colors 
Are ideal to hang things to walle 
10c Packets, Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia 




















SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 






; Fully 
ie ©) Shirts Guaranteed 
rg hi y Write for samples and 





Size chart or can copy 

and Up favorite shirt. 
STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT COMPANY 

Dept. K. Elmira, N.Y. No Agents 








COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


| M-Conne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 





BILL BAAR » Radio Artist 
Character Impersonations 
Something diferentin entertainment. “‘Bits of Life” 
in costume and meke-up, deeling with-people in hu- 
morous end tregic situations. Radio artist, also Tele- 

vision, Legitimete and vaudeville stege. 

“We heartily recommend Aim te K wenis clubs and mmilar 
(Signed) MAROLD G. LAWRANCE, 
View President of the Kiwanis Club of Elgin, Tlinoie 
Send for Circularfor Your Club's Entertainment 

Enterteined Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Optimists Clubs. 

Also Schools, Churches, etc. Reasonable Rates. 
Aveileble anywhere. 

Address: 562 N. LaVergne Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 




















William F. Telschow, Rutherford, N. J. 
Harry Clohecy, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
Horace Clermont, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
Elton A. Gould, Lake View, Chic.., II. 
Ben Kaplan, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
Walter B. Sadler, Lake View, Chic., Ill. 
Benjamin Levin, Gilroy, Calif. 

Dr. A. B. Cooter, Boonville, Mo. 
Thomas M. Hamilton, Chester, Pa. 
James B. Fryer, Chester, Pa. 


Frederick M. Barnes, Jr., Jersey City, N. J. 


Arthur Bradshaw, Jersey City, N. J. 


Charles E. Hendrickson, Jersey City, N. J. 


Edward A. Ransom, Jr., Jersey City, N. J. 


| Andrew B. Scott, Jersey City, N. J. 


George M. Wormann, Jersey City, N. J. 
C. Green, New Bern, N. C. 

George W. Stevens, Astoria, Ore. 

John A. Strain, Astoria. Ore. 

Charles R. Arnold, Long Beach, Calif. 
Jay K. Bangs, Long Beach, Calif. 
Walter Barber, Long Beach, Calif. 

Earl E. Drown, Long Beach, Calif. 
Edward W. Feltham, Long Beach, Calif. 
Jesse S. Holton, Long Beach, Calif. 
Robert S. Isner, Long Beach, Calif. 
Elmer C. Jones, Long Beach, Calif. 
Charles A. Moore, Long Beach, Calif. 
S. J. Newton, Long Beach, Calif. 

Dr. A. H. Osborne, Long Beach, Calif. 
D. S. Perkins, Long Beach, Calif. 
Oscar J. Seiler, Long Beach, Calif. 





Dr. Bismarck Von Wedelstaedt, Long Beach, | 
| 


Calif. 
Charles E. Waite, Long Beach, Calif. 
John B. White, Long Beach, Calif. 
Fred D. Wiley, Long Beach, Calif. 
Oscar Lungerhausen, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
S. Edgar Cole, Plainfield, N. J. 
Edward Tuohig, Plainfield, N. J. 
Harold E. White, Plainfield, N. J. 
William Woodhouse, Trenton, N. J. 
W. D. Hull, Spartanburg, S. Car. 
C. I. Littlefield, Hammonton, N. J. 
Russel L. Binder, Hackensack, N. J. 
Carl Dombrofski, Hackensack, N. J. 
Frank Kaufhold, Hackensack, N. J. 
Sam Soloman, Hackensack, N. J. 
Rex E. Gilbert, Berkeley, Calif. 
Don P. Wingate, Berkeley, Calif. 
George C. Mann, Berkeley, Calif. 
Henry B. Cooper, Jr., Ocean City, N. J. 
C. W. Carroll, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Dr. Jay A. Powell, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
R. P. Hemeon, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
Dr. Edward Gibbins, Newark, N. J. 
Frederick J. Israel, Newark, N. J. 
John Haller, Newark, N. J. 
Fred Hamlin, Riverside, Calif. 
George V. Learned, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
C. H. Salinas, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


Charles A. Williams, Hermosa Beach, Cali 


H. IL. Vollersen, Ontario, Calif. 

Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, Calif. 

I. M. Jonathan, Inglewood, Calif. 

Louis Ballenger, Inglewood, Calif. 

Dr. John C. Fate, Inglewood, Calif. 

Benjamin F. Walker, Medford, Mass. 

Joseph Fisher, Medford, Mass. 

Thomas D. Collins, Medford, Mass. 

William E. Ober, Medford, Mass. 

Adolph Gange, Medford, Mass. 

P. T. Bigelow, Centralia, Wash. 

B. W. Case, Centralia, Wash. 

Reid R. Conrad, Centralia, Wash. 

Fred Cole, Centralia, Wash. 

Ray Edinger, Centralia, Wash. 

George Ingraham, Centralia, Wash. 
(To be continued) 
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| Knute Rockne—Kiwanian 





The death of famed football coach, Kn 
Rockne, took an active member from 
roll of the Kiwanis Club of South Be 
Indiana. 


ute 
the 
nd, 


The following comes from South 


Bend regarding his activities as a Kiwanian: 


“Knute was taken into our club in 
January, 1920. His name was spon- 
sored by former International Trustee 
Louis M. Hammerschmit. His first 
active work was to reserve 250 tickets 
for the games that were played in 
South Bend that year for the Kiwanis 
club and their wives. He continued 
to do this each succeeding fall for 
several years or as long as he had 
active charge of the ticket sale. South 
Bend Kiwanians were always sure of 
good seats at the games for Knute 
saw to it that they got them. He was 
elected to the Board of Directors in 
January, 1923, and served all of 1923 
and 1924, He met with the Board the 
first time as a director, February 2, 
1923. He was a good director and his 
attendance at the board meetings was 
very good. At the beginning of 1924 
the club turned its programs over to 
the directorate inasmuch as there were 
twelve directors, and made each one 
of them responsible for one month’s 
program that year. Knute came 
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through in characteristic Rockne style. 
He furnished boxing bouts, wrestling 
matches, and other things that were of 
an athletic nature for his programs. 
When he was away Rock was always 
in attendance at some Kiwanis club. 
The South Bend club often heard from 
clubs in the United States and in 
Canada where he had attended. When 
he was in town he was present on club 
meeting day when it was at all pos- 
sible. To say Rock was an interested 
member was putting it mildly—he was 
the same in Kiwanis as he was every- 
where else—he went into it with his 
whole heart. He was one of the real 
Kiwanians.” 





Kiwanis Personalities 


Past International President George H. 
Ross, of Toronto, Ontario, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Toronto, has been admitted 
to partnership in the firm of Thomson & 
McKinnon, with whom he has been asso- 
ciated for the past few years. 

* * & 


Howard S. Smith of Dayton, Ohio, Past 
Governor of the Ohio District, has been 
appointed general chairman of the general 
committee which will have charge of the 
gigantic air fleet concentration of the United 
States air corps at Wright and Wilbur 
Wright fields, in Dayton, Ohio, May 13 to 21. 
It was announced recently in Dayton that 
this large personnel would not only include 
officers of the 673 fighting ships and the en- 
listed men required to take care of them, but 
the man power for the ships of the 19 
national guard units, senior officers of both 
the army and marine corps, military attaches, 
newspaper and magazine writers and repre- 
sentatives of large aircraft manufacturers and 
distinguished visitors. 

The guests expected are Secretary of War 
Patrick J. Hurley; F. Trubee Davison, As- 
sistant Secretary of War in charge of avia- 
tion; Major General James E. Fechet, head 
of the air corps; and Brigadier General 
Benjamin D. Feulois, assistant chief of the 
air corps. 





* cd * 


International Vice-President C. E. Jeakins, 
pastor of Saint Jude’s Church, Brantford, 
Ontario, has been made a Canon of Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, Ontario. 

* * & 


Dr. Paul A. Rossi, Consul at New Orleans 
for Italy and a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, is returning to 
Italy and at a recent meeting of the club, Dr. 
Rossi was made an honorary member and pre- 
sented with a parchment scroll on which was 
engraved in Italian two stanzas of the spirited 
poem “That’s Kiwanis.” Dr. Rossi intends 
having the scroll in his office in Rome, where 
it might serve as a constant reminder of his 
pleasant association in Kiwanis. 

* * & 


Kiwanians George M. D. Lewis and Lewis 
Hancock, two architects of the Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, club were honored by the 
Architects Society a few weeks ago by being 
elected to the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency, respectively, of the Scranton Society 
of Architects. 

Kiwanian James A. Linen has also been 


elected President of the Council of Social 
Agencies, in which organization the Kiwanis 
Club of Scranton holds membership. 


at 


Recently the Kiwanis Club of Winder, 
Georgia, had as its guests the Cable Music 
Box and the President of the Atlanta Club 
and other Atlanta Kiwanians to join with the 
club in celebrating the election of Kiwanian 
Richard B. Russell, Jr., as Governor of the 
State of Georgia. Every member of the club 
was in attendance for this outstanding oc- 
casion. 

* & & 

Chester A. Lesh of the Kiwanis Club of 
University-Seattle, Washington, and winner of 
the District Oratorical Contest last year, has 
been elected president of the Associated 
Clubs. of the North End, Seattle. This group 
includes some thirty-seven local community 
and civic clubs. 





Do You Have Tec} ? 


THE KiwANis MAGAZINE is very anxious 
to secure the following issues: January, Feb- 
ruary and March of 1923. If you have these 
will you please send them to us? 








EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


“Joyful Job of 
Living,” Etc. 


Ask Buffalo, Milwau- 
kee, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Youngstown, 
Akron and many other 
Kiwanians. 


Address 
11338 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland,O. 





American Poet 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts 19.00 your 
measurements and guarantee to take them back if they do not 
satisfy you. 
I send you 100 samples to select fro 

I send Mk measurement blanks with rules, I send you the finished 
shirts parcel post prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my shop, but 
facilities for quick delivery of the highest grade of custom work, 
Write for my samples. (Higher priced fabries, t00.) Spring samples 
now ready. No agents. 

Clarence E. Head, (Custom Shirt Maker) 
110 Seneca "St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


UUCTIOAMOATANY MEAT 
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Be Sure to Hear 


JAMES ROGER BROWN 


President of the 
MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
A Constructive Humorist of a High Order 


Of Mr. Brown’s lectures 
it has been said: ‘‘Never 
adull moment from 
start to finish. A fas- 
cinating and brilliant 
array of facts and fig- 
ures, with humor, and 
sound philosophy.”’ 
— Taxation—what it is and how it 
should be applied 
— How to Build a City Beautiful 
— Mine—Thine—Ours 
— Is it to be Socialism, Anarchy or 
Freedom? 
— Foolish Things that Wise Men Do 


For Appointments and Information 
write 


=» MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
: 1860 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Can you 


Ind., won $3,500; Mrs. Edna Ziler of Ky. 


Send Today 


nearest dealer, $1,000 extra for promptness—or $ 


ive, yee ras oo ote One 
Brdetalis Can you find 5 faces in the 











AF Ag an active 
are sure to get a 
reward. pelts: My EE 


a licate prizes will be given in case of ties. No matter where 
- first - ene 


People who were riding in the auto above got out of the car. Their faces are shown in odd places o 


the picture. Some faces are upside down, others look sideways, some look straight at you. If you can 
Biidres- Sharp eyes wil nd them. Can you? en to me together with your name and 


We are than $5,000 in 140 prizes, in a great new plan of advertising our business. Also 

Praetanind ye of dollars in special rewards. In a former campaign Mr. C. H. Essig, a farmer of Argos, 
won $1,950. Many others won big cash prizes. Now a better 
campaign than ever with more prizes. it posed yom, ciow Sow. 9s gam Batre 


answer now, 
you 
cash 


$1,000 Extra 
for Promptness 


2,500 if you prefer If you are prompt I'll give 
te ,000 extra if you win 
answer imomoney. 


prize. 
It doesn’t require a penny 


picture 
ALAN GRANT, Mgr., 427 RandolphSt., Dept. 160, Chicago, Iil, of your money to win. 








MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


2,500 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


Every room in this premier hotel 
is an outside room with bath, 
running ice water, bed head read- 
ing lamp and Servidor which af- 
fords utmost privacy. There is a 
housekeeper on every floor and 
the hotel’s garage offers extensive 
accommodations for the storage 
of guests’ cars. 
















“The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “‘E”’ 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


: 











ry? a“ % 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918 F St., 


Washington, D. C. Many years practice 
U.S. Courts and Patent Office 














‘Ladie sN ight | 


Convention 


Banquet 




















JULES BRAZIL 





“The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.¥. World 
Address winter SARASOTA 
home:- Florida 




















in the 








Dr. Ernest B. Bowery 


Death of District Governor 
Bowery 

Kiwanians everywhere, and especially 
Kentucky-Tennessee District were 
shocked to learn of the recent death of 
District Governor Ernest B. Bowery of 
Johnson City, While returning 
from a professional visit, with his son 
driving his car, Dr. Bowery was leaning 
against the front door, when the door 
opened and he fell out, striking his head 
on the concrete pavement. Although he 
received immediate medical attention he 
lived only two weeks after the accident. 
six children, 


He 


Tennessee. 


He is survived by his wife, 
his parents and three sisters. 
forty-two years old. 

Dr. Bowery was Past President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Johnson City, had served 


was 











Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 


in 1931 
Approved by the 


International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 18-24 
All-Kiwanis Night 

May 4 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 28-July 4 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 13-19 


Suggestions on these programs 
will | be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 


























Tue Kiwanis MaGazIne 


as chairman of the district Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, served in the 
medical forces overseas during the war, 
and he was active in Masonic and church 
organizations. 

Funeral services were held in Johnson 
City on April 9, and Vice-President Har- 


per Gatton represented Kiwanis Inter- 
national and President Raymond M. 
Crossman. 

His last words were about Kiwanis, his 


hope for recovery in order to attend the 
Miami Convention with his district dele- 
gation. 





Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, Circulation, Ete.. 
Required by the Act of Con- 

gress of August 24, 1912 


Of Tue KIwants MaAGaziInp, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 
1931, 

State of Illinois, ? 
County of Cook 5 @ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap 
peared Charles Reynolds who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE, and that the following 


his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the dat« 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Reg printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
ness managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis In 
ternational, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. Editor, Fred C. W. Parker, 

20 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
Managing Editor, Charles Reynolds, 52 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lll.; Busi 
ness Manager, Charles Reynolds, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned 
corporation, its name and address must 
stated and also immediately thereunder 


is, to the best of 


ulations, 


by a 
be 
the 


names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Kiwanis International, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Raymond 
M. Crossman, Pres., 1010 1st Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; Harper Gatton, Vice 
Pres., 225 West Broadway, Madisonville, 
Ky.; C. E. Jeakins, Vice-Pres., 79 Peel St., 
Brantford, Ont., Can.: Walter R. Weiser 
Treas., 422 Silver Beach <Ave., Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Fred C. W. Tr pinpni Sec’y, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

3. That the known boidhoiders, mort 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other sé 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stock 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain 


list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 


not only the 


cases 


circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


as so stated by him. 
CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Business Mer. 
before me this 


A. SEYFER. 


securities than 


subscribed 
1931. 
GEO. 


Sworn to and 
Ist day of April, 


(SEAL) 


(My commission expires December 28, 1934.) 

















STRICKLER'’S 
COLLECTION STICKERS 


AND 


BUILDERS OF GOOD WILL 


BOUND SEPARATELY IN BOOKS OF 250 STICKERS EACH 


gS 
~ 





























LOW us To 
PRESENT THIS 





IF ‘ 
INACCURATE 
haa OR " 


a eS 


2 de STATEMENT ie THERE Is 
Je.) NI” AND TO ASK ANY REASON 


y WHY PAYMENT 
CANNOT BE MADE 
PLEASE ADVISE 


~/ “? FOR YOUR 
PROMPT CONSIDERATION 






































wages OCES ©CES 

~~ No. AS3. Litho. in seven colors No. B54. Litho. in seven colors No. C57. Litho. in seven colors 
HIS reminder is attached (Y)/OUR attention is called S EVERAL statements 
»/ lo secure your prompt . fe fe io eno Se ‘Y> have been sent to you. 
. re as been Standing tor a long Do not through further delay 
saieanagics and alienate: time. An immediate payment force the use of unpleasant 
your good will. is greatly desired. methods to collect this bill. 

No. A6. Red on whiteone color No. B2. Blue on whitemone color No. El. Red on white—one color 








mae UNLEss paid or satisfactory 
JHIS bill is long past due. arrangements are made within 


If unable to remit in full, TEN DAYS your account will be 


OUP check bp return 
mail willbe greatly 


as 0 






































































appreciated ’ a partial payment is respectfully placed in OTHER HANDS for 
fe requested. immediate collection. 
y via eces 
No. A2. Red on whitemone color No. Cl. Red on whiteone color No. E2. Red on whitemone color 
2 
: “& —_ “he We regret to see your account 
i C PLEASE accept " oping used 
The this reminder in the © 
j ~~ ; hy patronage 
courrety \ spirit it is sent and 
i OF YOUR ANAS | i REMIT at your 
PROMPT ATTENTION * \ \\ Fh » earliest convenience 
: WILL BE REATLY APPRECIATED Le CES — < 
se tnd A Nt | Se, 
No. A5l. Litho. in seven colors No. B55. Litho. in seven colors No. H64. Litho. in seven colors 
Copyright 1915-30 By Carl E. Strickler & Co. Attach No. H64 to blank statements and send to inactive accounts. 
i Attached by one end under the amount due on state- and experience of many leading creditmen. Strickler’s 
» ments, Strickler’s Stickers attract attention and win Stickers have collected millions of accounts, and have be- 
j respect. For the early collection of the majority of ac- come distinguished for creating good will of inestimable 


counts and for determining the few that require drastic value. For early and diplomatic collecting use Strickler’s 
means, there is no other method more appropriate or Stickers. They will speed up your collections, reduce your 
effective. The unusual merit of Strickler’s Stickers is due collection expenses, and promote continuous patronage. 
to seventeen years’ of tests combined with the knowledge _ It is the little things that count. , 


4 
q 
: 


PRICE LIST ONE KIND OR ASSORTED 





. 








= Books in one color| Books in seven colors - . 
| Stickers | Books |—?°=*" _— Order Today for Immediate Delivery 
a # _|Per Book Amount Per Book | Amount 
1000 | 4 | $1.50 | $6.00 | $1.70 | $6.80 _ 

__2000 | 8 | 1.40 | 11.20 | 1.60 | 12.80 _ C A wv L E ST R : CK L e R & C 0 
3000 | 12 | 1.30 | 1560 | 1.50 | 18.00 __ e s 
) |_20_| 1.20 | 24.00 | 1.40 | 28.00_ 122 South Michigan Ave., Dept. A1, 
| 10000 | 40 | 1.10 | 44.00 ‘1.30 | 52.00 _ 








| 20000 | 80 1.00 | 80.00 | 1.20 | %.00 | CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


2% cash with order, 1% 10 days, 30 days net 
Delivered prepaid. 











FINE CAR LEADERSHIP 


The leadership of the Cord front-drive in the fine car 
field daily becomes more pronounced. This is trace- 
able to the accumulative experience of Cord owners 
who enjoy advantages not obtainable in any other 


automobile. Included among these exclusive advan- 


tages are effortless handling, a different roadability, a 


sense of security, and an absence of fatigue for driver 
and passengers that obsolete any car less efficient 
and commodious. And now, an improved Cord 
ear is available at prices comparable with ordinary 


standard cars—a sensational value in the fine ear field. 


BROUGHAM $2395 « SEDAN 82395 « CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN $2595 
Prices f. 0, b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


CORD 


FRONT DRAVE 





